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SAN FRANCISCO 
CLEANS HOUSE 
Notorious Red Light District is 


Obliged to Comply with the 
Law 





The Barbary Coast of San Francis- 
co is no more. A place that has been 
a flagrant scandal for thirty years is 
now cleaned up; and this result has 
come about in less than two years 
after California women got the vote. 
In another column Judge Crist, the 
successor to Judge Weller, tells of 
the club women’s efforts to put a stop 
to this public flaunting of vice in de- 
fiance of the law. 


MUST GET READY 
TO USE BALLOT 


Chancellor of Nebraska State 
University Tells Coliege Girls 
Suffrage Is Coming 








Avery of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, in his address at 
the rally of freshmen girls, recently, 
told them they must get ready for in- 
telligent leadership, so that they may 
vote the right way when suffrage is 
extended to them. 

“It is only a matter of time,” said 
the Chancellor, “until the western wo- 
men, at least, will have equal suffrage 
with men. As the college girl will be 
loeked to as a leader, she should be 
prepared.” 

Chanceller Avery called attention to 
the large number of young women 
studying at the State University, and 
said that Nebraska ought soon to put 
up a $150,000 building to house them, 
with provision for domestic science 
and all the best features that go to 
make a modern woman’s college home. 

The Chancellor might have added 
that in Oregon the first Legislature 
which met after equal suffrage was 
granted made a liberal appropriation 
for a woman's building at the State 
University. 


THIS WOMAN IS 
NO SUFFRAGIST 


Controls Husband’s Vote by 
Combination of Physical Force 
and Indirect Influence 


Chancellor 8. 








Altheugh she knows little about 
woman suffrage, Mrs. Harry K. Bern- 
hardt, who conducts a small store in 
New Kensington, Pa., and also helps 
earn the living for her family in sev- 
eral other ways, surely voted her 


husband’s ticket at a special elec- 
tion there recently. The dispatches 
say: 


“Bernhardt is not as responsible a 
man as he might be, neither is his 
political persuasion of such lasting 
character as to compel him to follow 
a beaten path. His wife, however, is 
different. When Harry arrived home 
last night his wife told him he must 
vote for the consolidation of New 
Kensington and Arnold at today’s 
election. 

“Mrs. Bernhardt was up with the 
birds this morning and, carrying a 
baseball bat as a persuader, if needs 
be, she marched Harry down to the 
polls and stood there while he voted. 
Worse yet, she broke the laws by 
making him hold back the flap on the 
beoth and show her how he had vot- 
ed. She then folded the ballot and 
marched him to the ballet box, where 
he deposited it. With her baseball 
bat convenient for quick use she 
marched Bernhardt back home after 
he had exercised his privilege of fran- 
chise.” 

Commenting on this, a suffragist 
says: “The antis are right, it re- 
quires physical force, and indirect in- 
fluence, too, to make a voter. It 
surely would add to this woman’s 
burdens if she had to vote, too!” 





There were 31,276 marriages in 
California during the past year. 


45. Missouri should grant equal suf- 





A BIRD OF GOOD OMEN 





ASK RIGHT. FOR. 
WOMEN LAITY 


St. Louis Methodists at Field Day 
Petition General Conference for 
Equality 





Ea 





The St. Louis Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South 
at its recent field day passed resolu- 
tions petitioning for laity rights for 
women, 

The Committee on Memorials to 
the General Conference had reported 
adversely on the women’s resolution, 
but Dr. N. B. Henry of Bonne Terre 
offered it as a substitute for the com- 
mittee’s report. During his speech he 
asked the ladies present to vote 
against his suffrage proposition if 
they disapproved it. Only half of 
them voted, and then it was a tie, 
which caused some jeering, but the 
doctor turned the tables by declaring 
that the vote showed women were not 
running after offices, as had been 
charged by the opposition. 

The substitute finally carried by a 
vote of 41 to 39. 


WESTERN WOMEN 
AID IMMIGRANT 


Foreigners in Los Angeles Learn! 
Ideals of Citizenship Before 
Naturalized 


Even the Air Is Ringing with the Cry of “Votes for Women.” 
About to Make a Flight in a Henrich Monoplane 


*lin building up this country was vivid- 





Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


Miss Portia 


WOMEN S HEROIC, 
WORK RECALLED 


Kentucky Women’s Part in 
State’s History Shown in Perry 
Centennial Parade 








The way in which women have 
stood shoulder to shoulder with men 


ly shown in the Perry centennial 
parade in Louisville last week, and 
especially their part in Kentucky his- 


tory. The Lexington (Ky.) Herald 
says: 
“The women of Bryan _ Station, 


knowing that a savage foe watched 
them from ambush, and that the lives 
of the men of the fort could not be 
risked on this mission, carried the 
water that made the holding of the 
fort possible till reinforcements came 
from Lexington. 

“While the men of Kentucky fought 
at the battle of New Orleans and at 
the battle of The Thames, the women 
filled the place of the absent soldiers 
at home. Again in the Civ’! War, 
while Kentucky soldiers were giving 
their lives on the battlefields, were 
filling the ranks of the armies of the 
North and the South, at home the 
women bravely took up the burdens 
of both men and women, by the fire- 
side, on the farm, in caring for the 
children, the dependent, the aged and 
the helpless. And on the battlefields 











In the East we bewail the voting. 
of the immigrant. In Los Angeles, ; 


politics, schools 
teach citizenship to foreign men and 
women. 
lett, member of the 


for naturalization papers. 
recognition service is held when the 
papers are received. 
furnished; 


and high ideals. 
racuse News: 

in politics. 
bring in the millennium, but 


more needs them.” 





In Missouri there are 141 unmar- 
ried men to every 100 unmarried 
women between the ages of 15 and 


frage and attract more women to the 
State, 





~ 





‘and in the hospitals of the North and 


where men and women co-operate in} ‘and comforted the wounded and the 
are provided that ' dying. 


According to Dana W. Bart-)crisis, and in the long, slow years of 
Immigration ; daily duty, Kentucky women have not 
Commission, the immigrants who at-|failed to stand shoulder to shoulder 
tend these schools pass almost per-,;With Kentucky men, assuming their 
fect examinations when they apply/full responsibility and their full bur- 
A public: den. 


An orchestra is,the Perry Centennial 
the new citizens sit on,oOther thing will be depicted: 
the stage as guests of honor, and thus that Kentucky women today believe 
citizenship is associated with dignity | they should have the instrument that 
Says the East Sy-;men have found necessary in fighting 

the battles of modern civilizatiou— 
“This is distinctly the woman touch , namely, the ballot—if they are to con- 
Women voters do not;tinue to stand shoulder to shoulder 
they; with men in earing for the children, 
certainly introduce the amenities of; the homes, and the community inter- 
life into politics, than which no place/ ests of the State.” 


for the submission of the suffrage 


amendment to the voters. 


hereafter admit women to its coun- 
cils, 


‘South, Kentucky women cared for 


“In war and in peace, in times of 


“These things are to be depicted in 
parade, An- 
the fact 


And the Herald adds a strong plea ‘ 


t 





The Royal Society of Canada will |} 


ten in Secretary Jordan’s own hand: 
“We have no means of ascertaining 
the separate vote of women, but it 
looks significant that the vote of 1912 |, 
is 313,883 greater than that of 1910.” 


ly 
voted by the men the permission to 


council. 
mendation of the college faculty. 
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-|SOUTHERN WOMEN 
CHEER SUFFRAGE 


Attack Upon Votes for Women 
Is Resented at Christian Citi- 
zenship Congress 








At the Southern Christian Citizen- 
ship Congress held the other day in 
Atlanta, Ga., Mrs. G. B. Limdsay, sec- 
retary of the Civic League of Amer- 
ica, made a severe attack upon the 
suffrage movement, alleging it to be 
the cause of women’s. drinking, 
swearing, frequenting 
“gilded parlors of Satan.” Mrs. Mary 
L. McLendon, President of the Geor- 
gia Woman Suffrage Association, 
made a vigorous defence, of equal 
suffrage. Mrs. Lindsay had said the 
hand that rocks the cradle rules the 
world. Mrs." McLendon said that the 
night before she had sat for 
rocking the cradle of a little 


gambling, and 


hours 
baby, 


and that the suffragist could both 
rock the cradle and wield the bal!ot 
for the good of society. The Atlanta 


Journal says: 

“Her remarks greeted by 
much applause, showing the majority 
of the audience to be in favor of the 
suffrage.” 


were 


The Atlanta Georgian says. that 
Mrs. Lindsay’s attack on suffrage 
“before a body of women, practically 
all of whom were ardent suffragists, 
proved almost as much of a bomb- 
shell as her sensational declarations 
in respect to present-day tendencies 
among the young women of Atlanta.” 
Though equal suffrage was not on 
the program, the press reports say 
that “it cropped out in almost al! the 
speeches.” 





Hon. Frank C. Jordan, Secretary of 
State for California, has compiled a 
statement of the official vote of Cali- 
fornia at the last general election 
(Nov. 5, 1912). A copy at National 
Suffrage Headquarters bears at the 
bottom the following sentence, writ- 


Woman suffrage was credited with 
ts first victory in Beloit, Wis., recent- 
when, without a dissenting vote, 
he women of Beloit College were 


1ave representatives on the student 
Action was taken on recom- 


care of the baby 
arranged pillows and blankets for the 
babies to take their afternoon naps 
on and took care of them while the 
mothers went out to see the fair ex- 
hibits. 
more 
Mothers, 
baby show, 


ICELAND GRANTS 
VOTES TO WOMEN 


Suffrage Bill Passes Parliament 
for Second Time by Practically 
Unanimous Vote 





followed Norway ard 
full suffrage to 


Iceland has 


finland in granting 
women. 

The bill had te 
ments. It was first 
and has just again al- 
without opposition. It must be 
igned by the King of Denmark, but 
his is merely a form. His signature 
will be given as a matter of course. 

In 1882 Iceland granted municipal 
suffrage to self-supporting widows and 


two Parlia- 
in 1911, 


pass 
passed 
been passed 


most 


spinsters, and in 1909 extended it to 
it] tax-paying women. She has now 


zranted full Parlianientary suffrage to 
ill women, without regard to property. 
As the vote in Parliament was practi- 
cally unanimous, it is clear that the 
women had used their municipal suf- 
frage well. It has been a case of 

“freedom slowly broadening down 

From precedent to precedent.” 

A like process has been going on in 
Denmark. Up to six years ago, Dan- 
ish women could not even serve on 
boards of public charity. In 1907 Den- 
mark gave them a vote for the mem- 
bers of such boards, and also made 
them eligible. In 1908 she gave wo- 
men who were taxpayers or wives of 
taxpayers a vote for all officers except 
members of Parliament. Last week 
it was announced that the Prime Min- 
ister had introduced a bill reforming 
the franchise qualifications in several 
and giving full Parliament- 
ary suffrage to women. There is no 
opposition from any political party in 
inclusion of women 


respects, 


Penmark to the 
in the bill. 

The Government of Iceland has been 
friendly to the cause. It sent two 
delegates to the International Woman 
Congress at Budapest, Mrs. 
Reykjavik and her 
and in order to meet the 
expense, as Iceland is a poor country, 


Suffrage 
Amundsson of 
daughter, 


it was arranged that the island should 
have one less mail delivery for a year. 





SUFFRAGISTS RUN 
GO-CART GARAGE 


Ohio Women Arrange New Fea- 
ture at Fair for Benefit of Tired 
Mothers 





said to have been 
the first established in the country, 
instituted by the Stark County 
suffragists of Ohio at their rest tent 
recent fair. Go-carts of all 
makes and speeds were lined up in 
ihe tent while the mothers took their 
hibits. The rest room was visited by 


A go-cart garage, 


at a 


tent adjoining. 


Not did the suffragists take 


carriages but they 


only 


The rest room was visited by 
than 1,000 women and children. 
tired from standing in the 
were given a place to lie 


lown, and the suffragists took care of 


the babies while the mothers rested. 


Sunflowers of all sizes and degrees 


of beauty were taken to the tent by 
the children. 





Women of Parsons, Kan., lately 


raised enough money to place boule- 
vard lights about the city park and 
then undertook the job of ridding the 
town of mosquitoes. 
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By, Alice 8. Cheyney 





Ten little reasons why a vote she 


would decline! 
She stepped into a meeting, and came 
out with only nine. 


Nine anti arguments, time worn in 
debate! ‘ 

The times bring suffrage new ones, 
so they've left her only eight. 


Hight anti instincts, she says come 
straight from Heaven! 

She has a sense of humor, though, so 
holds to only seven. 


Seven reasons why “the home” and 
politics won’t mix! 

They've taken the sweeper off her 
street, and now there ‘re only 
six. 


Six little reasons why the suffrage 
cause can’t thrive! 

The men are going over, though, and 
soon there’s only five. 


Five reasons! But she’s ready now to 
think about it more, 

So friends have sent her pamphlets 
till she clings to only four. 


Four faithful reasons she thinks must 
ever be! 

Until she takes the Journal, which 
leaves a shaky three. 


Three reasons! There are many 
things no lady ought to do! 

The antis now do all of them, and 
leave her only two. 


left! But she will finish now 
what is so well begun. 

Her husband’s asking questions, and 
has left her only one. 


Two 


One little reason left why suffrage 
may be wrong! 

An anti tried to win her back, and 
now she’s for us, strong! 


NEWS NOTES 








Everyone who receives 4 check 
from Mrs, T. C. Mather of Springfield, 
lll., has to endorse “Votes for Wom- 
en,” as she stamps it upon every one 
that she sends out. 


oe 


One of life’s neatest little ironies 
is the fact that the first arrest under 
Wisconsin’s Anti-gossip law was not 
a woman at a sewing-circle, but a 
man in a barroom.—New York World. 





Arizona prohibits the employing of 
women in occupations where they 
must remain standing in or about any 
mine, quarry or coal breaker, and has 
an cight-hour law for women in 
laundries, 


— 


The program published by the La- 
bor Government of New South Wales 
includes a Deserted Wives’ Bill and a 
Testator’s Family Maintenance Bill, 
both of which are expected to pass at 
this session. Here is another instance 
showing that instead of losing their 
property rights when they get a vote, 
women often gain additional property 
rights. 





An appeal for more male stenog- 
raphers for the government service 
has been sent out by the Civil Service 
Commission. The commission de- 
clares that, while there is no difficulty 
in providing a sufficient number of fe- 
male stenographers, the number of 
male eligibles is too small to meet 
the needs of the service. Then why 
not employ a larger proportion of the 
competent women? 





A sight worth seeing will be The 
Woman’s Journal float in Boston’s 
Columbus Day parade. It will show 
“Knowledge” giving a copy of the 
Journal to “Everywoman.” Then are 
to come 50 women representing the 48 
States and two Territories where the 
Journal circulates, followed by an- 
other band of women representing the 
many foreign countries where it is 
taken. Next will come a carriage 
whose inmates will be dressed to rep- 
resent the Journal’s early editors— 
Mary A. Livermore, Lucy Stone, Hen- 
ry B. Blackwell, Julia Ward Howe 
and Col. T. W. Higginson. Mrs. 
Johnson, president of the Cambridge 
League, has given much time and 
labor to arranging the Journal’s part 
in the parade, and it promises to be 
something fine. She has not yet se- 
cured quite the full number of women 
needed as marchers, and any volun- 
teers are invited to send their names 
to this office. 
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By Hafiz El Chawage, in Jugend 





She stood outside of the village, 
and looked helplessly into the wide 
world. Her husband had sent her 
away—home—wherever she cared to 
go. And he had "given her seventy 
piasters for expenses on the way. He 
had not been unkind to her, and had 
seldom struck her; but she had per- 
ceived for a long while that he had 
had enough of her. 

And this morning the mayor had 
arrived, and with him the clerk, and 
they had mumbled and written, and 
then her husband had pronounced the 
terrible words: “Go! I cast thee 
off!” 

She had packed her few belongings 
into an old habara, and kissed her 
little Morsi until he began to cry, and 
then she had gone. First she must 
go up to Helouan, passing the big 
palm tree—a three hours’ walk 
through the desert. There she must 
take the train, the same by which 
she had arrived ten years ago, after 
her marriage; and where the train 
finally stopped, that would be Cairo 
—so her husband had said. There 
she must leave the train and cross 
over to the big railroad station, and 
again buy a ticket from the Effendi, 
and—yes—and—the rest she had for- 
gotten. What was the name? 

She worried about the name and 
could not recall it. And she went on 
and on into the red-hot July day. The 
sand burned, the white rocks emitted 
fiery sparks, and the air trembled and 
flickered so that one had to close 
one’s eyes. But what was it, that 
name, that name? 

Then she remembered that she had 
promised sweetwood water to little 
Morsi, and she wanted to return. Not 
today, not tomorrow; never, never 
any more! Then she silently began 
to ery. She had cried so much al- 
ready, and her eyes burned. 

There was no passion in this weep- 
ing; it was a monotonous, even plaint, 
always a long, high sound and a 
deep, throaty moan. Thus she cried 
and went along. 

And the sun scorched, and the 
sand burned her feet, and the white 
rocks emitted fiery sparks, s 

Why had he sent her away so sud- 
denly? Had she not done everything 
just like all the other women? She 
had watered the two camels, fetched 
water from the Nile, as much as was 
needed, baked bread, and brought his 
chibouk when he demanded it, waited 
on little Morsi, and all, all, whatever 
was woman’s work. 

Why? Why? She could not com- 
prehend it. It was so difficult to’think; 
she was not used to it. She shook 
her head; it was so strange that she 
should have had to leave so suddenly. 
And she could not recollect the name, 
the name of the place where she had 
to leave the train! What should she 
do there? Oh yes! From there she 
must go home to her father. To her 
father? Was he, then, still alive? 
He was quite an old man when she 
left for Kafr-el-Elu with her huskand, 
ten years ago. And what will he say 
when she comes home again? He has 
hardly enough for himself to live on, 
and mother is always sick, and then 
there is her blind brother, too. 

What will her father say? He will 
probably beat her because she has 
been sent away. He surely will not 
believe that she herself is not to 
blame. Oh, how she feared her 
father, and the traveling, and the big 
city where nobody knew her, and the 
life of the world, with which she was 
so completely unacquainted! ~ 

She pulled her black shawl low down 
over her face, and went on. Her feet 


were heavy and burned painfully. 
Then a shadow fell across her way. 
When she looked up, she stood before 
the big palm tree, which was to serve 
her as a guide post. She had often 
seen the lone tree in the desert from 
the hills of Kafr-el-Elu, when she was 
sitting up there with little Morsi. She 
sat down at the foot of the trunk, be- 
tween the hard, pointed, blue-green 
protruding roots, her chin resting on 
the knees, and stared at the yellow 
sand. And the cruel sun sent down 
its scorching rays upon the poor, con- 
fused human being. She did not think 
about anything any more; she was 
tired of thinking. From time to time 
her body heaved with a groan. 

The day waned, and the sun sank 
into a sea of shining purple; then 
came the twilight with its glow of 
yellow fire, as if the light would con- 
tend with darkness. But the night 
was more powerful. The stars began 
to twinkle, and the darkness crept up 
on the violet mountains, directly into 
the sky; from the desert the night 
wind, soughing and parching, blew 
and sighed, because he had not a drop 
of dew wherewith to refresh the earth. 
Inquisitively he lifted the black cloth 
from the face of the lonely woman 
under the palm tree, and _ stroked 
compassionately the hot cheeks and 
burning eyelids of the forsaken one. 
But she shuddered in fright. Only 
now did she perceive that night had 
fallen and that she was alone in the 
desert, 

Then fear crept into her troubled 
heart and crushed it, and her pulse 
beat like a triphammer. Then it oc- 
curred to her that her little Morsi 
now must sleep all by himself; she 
called his name aloud, and began 
again to cry. How hoarse, how tired 
it sounded already—this lament! And 
she cried and cried, until the stars 
paled again_and the desert reassumed 
its mantle of gray. Exhausted, she 
grew still. 

The sun rose in the east. Not the 
lovely, youthful, refreshing sun of 
the north, with cloudlets of rose and 
sparkling jewels of dew; no, a sun 


without aureola, cruel, yellowish 
white, which tired, and ili humored, 
entered upon its consuming daily 
course. Above the sand it began 


again to tremble and flicker, and the 
white rocks emitted fiery sparks. 


Under the palm tree crouched the 
Fellah woman, and moaned feebly. 
Everything around her looked so 
strange—everything red, encircled by 
little flames in a mad dance! Sud- 
denly her father sat beside her, smok- 
ing his chibouk; his left eye twitched, 
as it usually did when he was angry. 
He did not speak, and was tall—as 
tall as a mountain. And then he 
suddenly disappeared, but from the 
rear she heard the footfalls of many, 
many people, with camels and sheep. 
They neither spoke nor sang—they 
were dumb like her father. One 
could not even see them, only hear, 
hear. How she trembled with fear! 
There was no end to the caravan— 
more, always more. And the red 
flames grew taller—they came nearer, 
quite close—¢he felt their consuming 
heat, and could not move, for her 
limbs were heavy as lead. Then a 
hoarse cry burst from her throat, lke 
that of a dying animal. 

But, borne by the inexorable rays 
of the sun, the angel of death de- 
scended, full of pity, and then carried 
away the poor, little, timorous soul, 
who, there under the palm tree, lone 
and forsaken, had contended with the 





misery of the world. 








A new Suffrage Association has 
organized in Minneapolis 


President, Mrs. Ueland; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. D. F. Simpson, Miss Gra- 
tia Countryman, Mrs. H. G. Harrison; 
secretary, Mrs. Walter Thorp; treas- 
urer, Miss Nellie Merrill. It has laid 
out an extensive plan of work by po- 
litical districts. The education com- 
mittee, of which Mrs. George H. Part- 
ridge is chairman, will try to get 
every organization in Minneapolis, 
from business men’s clubs to sewing 
circles, to listen to a suffrage speech 
once a year. 


been 








The Woman’s Journal office had a 
pleasant call this week from Mrs. 
Feickert, president of the New Jersey 
W. 8. A. 


The Maine W. S. A. will hold its 
33d annual convention at Pythian 
Hall, Portland, on Oct. 29, beginning 
at 9.30 A. M. The morning will be 
given to business. An interesting 
program has been arranged for the 
afternoon. The evening speakér will 
be Mrs. Marion Booth Kelley, who 
made a very favorable impression 
when she spoke at Old Orchard in 
August, 
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UP 
Lawlessness Checked and Good 
Government - Promoted by 
Mixed Juries in Wyoming 


ON JURY 





The Pictorial Review for October 
contains the concluding article of the 
series on the enfranchised States, by 
Edward and Mary.Theiss. It deals 
with Wyoming, and gives a graphic ac- 
count of the civilizing influence of 
women jurors in the territorial days. 
It ought to interest Prof. Munster- 
berg. They say: 

“Wyoming suffered from the lawless 

elements in her early days. This great 
territory of 97,000 square miles was 
peopled by roving tribes of Indians, 
miners, prospeetors, and by accom- 
panying gangs of parasitic gamblers, 
thieves and other lawless persons. 
The only towns were mining camps. 
In 1867, two years before the women 
were enfranchised, Cheyenne, the larg: 
est town in the territory, was known 
as ‘Hell on Wheels.’ The entire ter- 
ritory was in a state of chaos. The 
people who had come to Wyoming to 
live, who intended to make this new 
land their home, were terrorized and 
despoiled by the lawless element. 
Legitimate trade and the permanent 
development of Wyoming were hin- 
dered by this chaotic condition. Im- 
morality went unrebuked. The good 
men were cowed by the reckless. 
Laws had been made, but there was 
little attempt to enforce them. And 
until this condition could be remedied 
Wyoming could hope for no real de- 
velopment. The pioneers who had 
cast their lots in this rude land were 
really being robbed of their chances. 
They understood that. And almost 
certainly that realization played 
a big part in the willingness shown to 
give women the vote. The good men 
knew that the women would back 
them up in the fight to clean up the 
territory. 
““That is exactly what the women 
did. With the right to vote had come 
the right to hold office and sit on 
juries. Very soon after the inception 
of equal suffrage a Grand Jury was 
chosen in Laramie consisting of men 
and women. Then something hap- 
pened the like of which had never 
happened before. Every known law- 
breaker in the county was indicted. 
The news of this jury activity leaked 
out almost as soon as the activity be- 
gan. Offenders against the law fled 
away by the score. Some returned 
after the session of court was over, 
only to flee again at the next’session. 
Some of the indicted were tried and 
some were never tried. But a period 
of law enforcement, with its attendant 
orderliness, was started. Petit Juries 
as well as Grand Juries were com- 
posed partly of women. This was the 
acid test for them, and they stood it 
perfectly. They put sentiment aside 
and judged matters from a purely le- 
gal standpoint. One of the women 
who served on the first ‘mixed’ petit 
jury was Mrs. I. M. Hartsough, wife 
of a Methodist minister. This jury 
was drawn to try a murderer, and it 
was thought the presence of women, 
particularly of a minister’s wife, was 
favorable to the accused. Mrs. Hart- 
sough took her knitting into court, and 
when the jury retired for deliberation 
she led them in prayer. Then the jury 
returned a verdict of manslaughter. 
This sort of thing continued, and put 
fear into the hearts of the vicious. 

“Then happened a thing that was to 
happen later to the women of Wash- 
ington, and for a similar reason. The 
forces that had been profiting by li- 
centiousness and disorder succeeded 
in having the right to do jury duty 
taken away from women. But the 
movement for decency that they had 
started had lasting effects. Wyoming 
was a safer place to live in. It be- 
came more attractive to outsiders; its 
prosperity was put on a sounder foot- 
ing, all because the women had 
jumped into the breach and struck 
s0 mightily for morality. They have 
been standing in the breach ever 
since. 

“When the men met to plan their 
State constitution, they were a unit 
for political equality. They knew the 
women would help them in the fight 
for a better Wyoming. 

“The women have helped them. 
Though relatively few in numbers, 
they have been a power for good. And 
they have helped by doing with their 
might what their hands found to do. 





By Henrf Daw Ellis 


The world is fresh and young again; 
we feel 

This moment of our life is rainbow- 
spanned: 

As when the settlers on a long-sought 
strand 

First touch the earth with awe, then 
silent kneel 

In oe for perils past;—and 

ea 

Their ancient sorrow in a larger land 

At thought of new adventure wisely 
planned 

By men and women. 
steal 

One quiet meditative soul and pace 

Alone enrapt upon that hopeful shore, 

Musing on past and present, yet more 
keen 

To penetrate the future, 

seen :— 

So dreams a poet, eager to explore, 

The setting-free of half the human 
raee. 





Then apart will 


the un- 


———. 


NEWS NOTES 


The waitresses of Wellington, New 
Zealand, were recently encouraged to 
form a union and appeal to the arbi- 
tration court, with the result that 
their wages have been about doubled. 








“The Measure of the Militants” is 
the title of an article by Samuel Mer- 
win in the October Good Housekeep- 
ing, which is noteworthy for its broad 
view and its sense of historical .per- 
spective, 





The new suffrage bill in Iceland in- 
volves an alteration in the constitu- 
tion of 1874, and for this reason must 
be approved by the King of Denmark. 
The Minister for Iceland, who is a 
member of the Danish Cabinet, will 
submit the bill to the next Council of 
State to be held at Copenhagen, over 
which the King of Denmark will pre- 
side, 


Will any suffragist who is willing 
to help make Mrs. Pankhurst’s meet- 
ing here on Nov. 15 a success kindly 
send her name and address to Mrs. 
Mary Hutcheson Page, 585 Boylston 
street, Boston, Mass.? Volunteers are 
needed to usher, and to aid the meet- 
ing in other ways. Mrs. Page makes 
this request because Mrs. Pankhurst 
is holding her meeting independent 
of any local organization, as she does 
not wish to implicate any suffrage or- 
ganization in this country, 





Miss Alice Paul, chairman of the 
Congressional Union for Woman Suf- 
frage, says: “Several weeks ago a 
statement appeared in the newspa- 
pers purporting to come from Miss 
Annie Bock of California through the 
Washington Headquarters of the Na- 
tional Association Opposed to Woman 
Suffrage. It attacked woman suffrage 
in such a way that we immediately 
sent a letter to Miss Bock, challeng- 
ing her to debate the question with 
a suffragist. Now Miss Bock an- 
nounces that she had nothing to do 
with the former statement, and has 
nothing to do with the National As- 
sociation Opposed to Woman Suf- 
frage. This confirms our contention 
that the” ‘Washington Headquarters’ 
of this organization amounts to noth- 
ing but two men press agents, who 
send very peculiar statements to the 
newspapers. We have never been 
able to locate these Headquarters ex- 
cept in a newspaper office.” 





Children of Rockaway Park, who 
have been singing suffrage songs all 
summer, lately met at the home of 
Mrs. R. C. Talbot-Perkins in Brook- 
lyn, and formed themselves into a 
suffrage club. They call it the 
Beacon Club, because they mean to 
act as light-bearers of the truth of 
equal suffrage along the Rockaway 
beach. A hundred copies of the 
song, “Everybody Votes but Mother,” 
had been presented by Mrs. J. 
Hodges Crowell. Mrs. Talbot-Perkins 
gave each officer a Votes for 
Women pennant, which they agreed 
to display in the most-used room in 
their homes. The young president, 
James Griffiths, was asked why he 
was go much in favor of votes for 
women, and his prompt reply was 
that if the women had a. vote there 
would be better laws for women and 
children, that there would be purer 
milk, and no children working in fac- 
tories before they had finished 
school. 





















ALLIANCE 
HOOTS WOMEN 


Convention Thrown Into Uproar 
by Suggestion to Make Woman 
Second Vice Chairman 


The recent meeting of the Polish 
National Alliance of America in De- 
troit was thrown into wild confusion 
by the attempt to nominate a woman 
for second vice chairman. 

A chairman and first vice chair- 
man had been chosen. The man 
nominated for second vice withdrew 
his name. With no nomination be- 
fore the house, Mrs. Hattie Bonczak, 
of Detroit, rose and began to speak in 
favor of nominating a woman. An 
uproar of protest from every section 
of the chamber completely drowned 
her voice. At least a score of other 
women rose to their feet, but none 
was recognized by the chair. After 
the tumult subsided a little, Mrs. 
Mary Sakowska, of Chicago, moved 
that the second vice chairman should 
be a woman. Hisses and hoots filled 
the hall with a deafening uproar. A 
few chivalrous Poles upheld the wom- 
en’s side, but the vociferous majority 
was against them. Then a woman 
moved that the office should be held 
by a man, and this was applauded as 
wildly as the former proposals had 
been hissed. The Chicago Tribune 
says: 

“The episode does not show 
up the National Alliance in a pretty 
light, Polish women have worked 
just as hard as the men in establish- 
ing themselves in this country. They 
have worked on farms by the side of 
the men, and in shops and factories. 
To the casual observer their lot in 
this country seems far harder than 
that of the men, There is nothing 
more natural than that an element 
among the Polish women should rise 
up with a feeling that their sex 
ought te have some honorary recogni- 
tion. There is nothing home-wreck- 
ing about the proposal, nothing essen- 
tially unwomanly. The Finns, for 
example, would never have hissed 
down such a proposal. Why should 
our Polish newcomers hang on so te- 
naciously to their narrow Old World 
views?” 








COUNTIES HELP 
IN STATE WORK 


Wisconsin’s New Plan Works 
Well—Miss Curtis to Take 
Charge of Headquarters 








Wisconsin has a new plan for rais- 
ing money to finance a State cam- 
paign, a plan which seems to work 


out admirably thus far. The county} 


organizations are asked to raise 
their share of money for the State 
work, and are responding generously. 
An able finance committee, of which 
Mrs. E. S. Jordan of Kenosha is 
chairman, has the matter in hand. 
Dane County has pledged $350 for the 
year, Winnebago $250, Racine $300, 
Waukesha $200, and other counties 
other sums, At last reports nine 
counties had pledged a total of $2,100. 

Mrs. Henry M. Youmans, president 
of the Wisconsin W. S. A. writes: 


“As Wisconsin has more ‘than 70) 


counties, it is likely that we shall 
have sufficient money for a modest 
campaign. Further, the county organ- 
izations and members are being 
trained to understand that they must 
be prepared to make contributions to 
carry on suffrage work, if it is to be 
continued. We hope that we are lay- 
ing foundations which will be suffi- 
cient to keep up.the suffrage cam- 
paign as long as it may be necessary 
—until women vote in Wisconsin.” 





Miss Alice Curtis is going back to 
Wisconsin to take charge of Suffrage 
Headquarters at Madison on Oct. 10. 
Miss Curtis was allied with the State 
Political Equality League during last 
year’s campaign. She made such a 
fine record, both as speaker and or- 
ganizer, that she was called to Illi- 
nois and worked for suffrage there 
for several months. She has now for 
some months been at her parents’ 
homé at Allison, Iowa. Miss Curtis 
was one of a group of young women, 
including Crystal Eastman Benedict, 
Ada L. Janes, Flora Gapen, Edna 
Wright, Mrs. Rex McCreery and 
Mabel Judd, who made a great record 
in suffrage work in Wisconsin's first 


‘ campaign. 














NEW VOTERS OUT 
FOR NEW RECORD 


Illinois Women Prepare to Use 
Partial Suffrage and to Win 
Full Ballot 





The Illinois E. S. A. will hold its 
45th annual convention on November 
6, 7 and 8, in Peoria. The call says 
in part: 

Come to this triumphant conven- 
tion—the first to be held since the 
passage of the Woman Suffrage Bill 
by the 48th General Assembly of the 
third largest State in the Union. 

Come to give and receive in this 
historic assembly of Service and 
Thanksgiving. 

Come to consider and discuss our 
political rights and the vital problem 
before us, “The Responsibility ~ and 
the Use of the Ballot.” 

Come filled with enthusiasm to plan 
for a great campaign of State co-op- 
erative work. The immediate ~ suc- 
cess of those seeking equal suffrage 
in our sister States and the winning 
of our own full enfranchisement will 
depend largely upon the record IIli- 
nois women make in the use of the 
ballot. We must plan to register the 
highest percentage of women voting 
recorded in suffrage history. We 
must plan to effect and enforce leg- 
islation of justice. 


SAN GABRIEL HAS 
BIG WOMAN VOTE 


Almost Every Woman in Mission 
City Turns Out at Recent Elec- 
tion 











Voting women in the historic town 
of San Gabriel, Cal., threw the direct 
influence of their ballots against the 
selling of liquor at the recent elec- 
tion and won. There was a majority 
of 113 votes for the “drys.” The Los 
Angeles Examiner says: 

The total vote cast against the 
licensing of cafes was 249, with 136 
for the proposition. The vote cast 
was within a hundred of the entire 
registration of the town, and practi- 
cally every woman elector cast her 
ballot. 


The campaign against the granting} 


of a restaurant liquor license was one 
of the most exciting ever witnessed 
in the romance-tinted mission city. 
On one side was the church, with 
Bishop Conaty taking a special inter- 
est, the Mission Play management 
and many home owners. Upon the 


other were those who have secured)’ 


leases about the Old Mission with a 
view of opening cafes there if liquor 
licenses were granted, and _ these 
were supported by the liberal ele- 
ment in the town. 

Nearly every automobile in San 
Gabriel was pressed into service yes- 
terday, and the large yard in front of 
the schoolhouse, where the polling 
place was established, was at times 
solidly packed with machines. Wom- 
en were especially active on the side 
of the “drys.” They had a large com- 
mittee in the field and while some of 
them drove machines or went out to 
gather up the voters, others took 
charge of the polling lists and 
checked off the voters as they ar- 
rived. 


SHOWING MISSOURI 


A Missouri teacher, living at Battle- 
field (ominous name), wrote to the 
Stockton (Cal.) Record, asking imme- 
diate information on woman suffrage 
in California, and got this reply: 

“In California every citizen 21 
years of age is a voter. ‘Woman 
Suffrage’ is not an issue. It has been 
settled for all time. Any proposal 
to revoke the equal suffrage provision 
of the State constitution would be re- 
garded as an unseemly joke. One 
year of equal suffrage has witnessed 
the practical disappearance of all op- 
position to it.” 








What is said to be Chicago’s first 
firm of women lawyers has been or- 
ganized and will open for business 
Nov. 1. The firm is to be known as 
Kelley, Sellers & Clark. 





Nov. 1 has been appointed by the 
Woman Suffrage Party of Rhode Is- 
land as. Woman’s Journal Day. Eleven 
women have already pledged them- 
selves to sell Journals on the street, 
and more are expected. 
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TEDDY DEFENDS 
JUDGE LINDSEY 


Says He is Assailed Because He 
Attacked Evil in Concrete, Not 
Abstract . 








Theodore Roosevelt has written the 
following letter to Judge Lindsey of 
the Denver Juvenile Court: 

My Dear Judge Lindsey: I have 
been reading with keen interest, and 
with even keener indignation, of the 
assault which is now being made 
upon you and those under and with 
you in Denver. It is much more than 
a matter of mere local interest. You 
are one of the men who have done 
most for the moral awakening of our 
people, 

Has Rendered Great Service 

When you wrote “The Beast and 
the Jungle,” you rendered a service 
that hardly any other man would 
have the courage and the knowledge 
to render. You attacked evil in the 
concrete, not merely in the abstract. 
Plenty of people are willing to attack 
it in the abstract; for no courage is 
necessary in such a diffuse assault. 
But very, very few are willing to face 
the intense bitterness of counter- 
attack which follows upon assailing 
evil in the concrete, 

Cause of “Ferocious Attack” 

You stand high among those few 
who are willing to render this great 
service with a fine and high disregard 
of the cost to yourself. Anyone who 
will turn to your book and read the 
character of your attacks upon the 
most powerful and most sinister lead- 
ers of the political and industrial 
over-world and under-world, will real- 
ize why you are yourself singled out 
for ferocious attack, and why the at- 
tack upon you is made with such in- 
genious power of misrepresentation. 

Foolish Good Man Ally of Evil 

The most potent ally of the bad 
man is the foolish good man who per- 
mits himself to be used as a tool in 
breaking down the only good man of 
whom the bad man is afraid—that is, 
the good man who is not a weakling, 
who knows how to hit, and who does 
hit. The forces of evil always heart- 
ily approve of that innocuous, virtue 
which is wholly unable to do anything 
efficient against wickedness. The 
only good man to whom they object 
is the good man who can fight, who 
is not only an idealist, but, in addi- 
tion, is a thoroughly practical, effi- 
client and fearless man. 

Assailed for Strong Common Sense 

You are being assailed because you 
have shown common sense in addi- 
tion to the highest type of courage 
and a lofty disinterestedness. Every 
decent man and woman in the United 
States should be heartily with you in 
this struggle. 

You tell me that one of your offi- 
cers, a special investigator into the 
dens of the underworld, and natur- 
ally therefore specially hated by the 
underworld, is now being assailed by 
your and his enemies and the ene- 
mies of decency, the assault of course 
being in the pretended interest of de- 
cency, 


Quotes New York Experience 

I was police commissioner of New 
York for two years. During that time 
it was my experience that the favor- 
ite method of trying to break down a 
man whom the underworld dreaded 
was falsely to accuse him of doing 
the very things which are in fact 
done by the police officer who is in 
collusion with the underworld, who 
blackmails its denizens, but who also 
serves and protects them, 

The police official who does this 
kind of work takes his reputation and 
indeed his life in his hands, and if 
efficient work is to be done he must 
be defended and backed in every way 
by his superior, and it is this superior 
whose judgment upon him must be 
accepted if the superior himself is 
worth his salt. 

I, of course, know nothing myself 
of the man of whom you speak; but I 
gladly accept your judgment, and I 
honor you for standing fearlessly by 
every man who has been faithful to 
his trust in serving under you. With 
all good wishes, Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) Theodore Roosevelt. 


Several Connecticut, New Jersey and 
Long Island clubs will send delega- 
tions to mareh in the Brooklyn suf- 
frage parade on Noy. 1. 





URGE NEVADA TO 
RUB OUT BLACK) 


Public-Spirited Women are Wag- 
ing Active Campaign to Carry 
Suffrage Amendment 








In the Exhibit Building at the recent 
Nevada State Fair in. Reno, the 
Washoe County League maintained a 
rest room for women and children. 
The booth was decorated with suffrage 
pennants and portraits of Abraham 
Lincoln, Susan B. Anthony, Jane Ad- 
dams and Dr, Shaw, and was furnished 
with rugs, couches and easy chairs; a 
restful place for tired people. The 
county workers distributed a great 
amount of literature. 

The new map leaflet, which shows 
Nevada as the only black spot in the 
entire West, was circulated at every 
possible opportunity among these peo- 
ple who had come from every part of 
the State. It has always been Ne- 
vada’s policy to circulate the litera- 
ture at every gathering of the citi- 
zens. 

Sept. 30 this same active county 
league held an open meeting, which 
was well attended by the men and 
women of Reno. Miss Anne H,. Mar- 
tin, President of the State League, 
outlined the prejudices which have 
existed down through the ages 
against the intelligence of women. 
She also pointed out several of the 
contradictory laws on the woman 
question which exist at present in 
Nevada, 

Mrs. J. E. Church, President of the 
Washoe County League, gave the list 
of speakers who will appear in Reno 
during the next few months, 

A California suffragist called to no- 
tice the nineteen humanitarian meas- 
ures which the women citizens of 
California agitated and had passed 
by the last Legislature. 

During this last year, the campaign 
year, the Nevada women propose to 
keep the suffrage question before the 
public every minute of the time. 


WILL WORK HARD 
TO WIN VICTORY 


Pennsylvania Officers Send Out 
Ringing Call for Coming State 
Convention 











The Pennsylvania W. 8S. A. will 
hold its 44th annual convention Oc- 
tober 28-30 in Pittsburg. The Call 
says: 

“Pennsylvania is now a campaign 
State. For the first time in our his- 
tory the Legislature, during the ses- 
sion of 1913, passed a resolution 
which provides for a Constitutional 
amendment granting suffrage to wom- 
en. When passed by the next Legis- 
lature the amendment will go to the 
voters in 1915. Our work for the 
coming year will be increasingly im- 
portant, and must be carefully 
planned to meet the diversified needs 
of our commonwealth so that the 
final year’s effort will lead to victory. 

“This convention will be the most 
significant in our movement, and we 
call upon you, co-workers, to make 
it fruitful by your advice and experi- 
ence, inspiring by your enthusiasm, 
symbolic of our strength and unity by 
your presence and devotion. 

“It is the duty of every suffragist, 
whether newly converted or born in 
the faith, to make effort to attend. 
No cause was ever won by words and 
easy service, but by work and sacri- 
fice. Come and rejoice that we are 
one step nearer the end. Come and 
help to plan the next step. Come and 
pledge your continued service until 
the end is achieved and the welfare 
of Pennsylvania is made secure by 
the freedom of all its citizens.” 

Louis F. Post and Reginald Wright 
Kauffman will be among the speak- 
ers. 

Headquarters for delegates will be 
the offices of the Equal Franchise 
Federation of Pittsburg, 3044 Jenkins 
Arcade, Liberty street at Fifth ave- 
nue. Delegates wishing entertain- 
ment should communicate before Oct. 
20 with Miss Mary Flinn, chairman 
Hospitality Committee, at the same 
address. 





Mrs. Ethel Vorce, corresponding 
secretary of the Ohio W. S. A., who 
has been in Burope all summer, has 
come back ready for work. Mrs. Up- 
ton says: ‘“Mrg. Vorce is one of our 
best emergency workers. She can an- 
swer a sudden call for speakers and 
satisfy the callers perfectly.” 
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GLEANINGS 


Gov. Cox of Ohio has appointed 
Pauline Steinem and Miss Buell mem- 
bers of the State Board of Charities. 
Both women are particularly fitted 
for these positions. If Gov. Cox has 
exercised the same judgment in his 
appointment of men, his administra- 
tion ought to be a success. 








The Girl Guide movement is said to 
be rapidly spreading throughout the 
civilized world. There are Guides in 
Holland, France, Germany and Rus- 
sia, and other European countries are 
introducing the movement. In Canada, 
South Africa and New Zealand the 
girls are called Peace Scouts. In In- 
dia and China the work is also in 
progress. 





The Woman Suffrage Party of 
Ward 10, Boston, has opened Head- 
quarters at 116 Huntington avenue, 
almost opposite the Mechanics Build- 
ing. The bay window is adorned with 
yellow bunting, and a conspicuous 
sign, under the American flag: ““Ward 
10 “Woman Suffrage Headquarters.” 
It is visible to the thousands who 
pass in the street cars, and attracts 
much attention. 





The Woman Suffrage Party of Phil- 
adelphia County will conduct a class 
in suffrage study every Thursday 
evening in the Hale Building, Juniper 
and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Helen Hoy Greeley is in charge. 





An Italian Women’s Suffrage Club 
has just been organized in Chicago, 
At the first meeting 80 women were 
present. Michael Averso explained 
the object of the club and the duties 
of women as voters. 


Goy. O’Neal of Alabama lately made 
a fierce attack on Congressman Hob- 
son, and Hobson published an equally 
hot reply. Hobson says that he made 
an Official application to the war de- 
partment for a troop of cavalry with 
which to protect the suffrage parade, 
and adds: “If my request had been 
granted and not refused, I would have 
done even more than that I was able 
to do to prevent those unwarranted 
insults and the breaking up of that 
lawful and harmless parade beneath 
the very eyes of unprotecting onlook- 
ers like Governor O’Neal, who pretend 
to southern chivalry, but do not prac- 
tice its first principles.” 


ARMENIAN POEMS 


Rendered Into English Verse by 
Alice Stone Blackwell 








This volume contains sixty Arme- 
nian poems, most of which have 
never before been put into English. 
They represent a variety of authors, 
ranging from the tenth century to 
the nineteenth. 





The work is admirably done.—Boston 
Post. 

A valuable additien to our poet lore.— 
Philadelphia Times. 

The poems are of the greatest interest.— 
Lady Henry Somerset. 

A most interesting product of Armenian 
poetical genius.—Rt. Hon. James Bryce. 

Contains many choice bits of verse.— 
New York Jourual. 

The translation is very faithful.—Dr. M. 
8S. Gabriel. 


A collection of poems revealing unex- 
pected beauties.—Chicago Post. 

Miss Blackwell seems to-have brought 
to her work rare inteliigence and excel- 
lent taste.—Boston Daily Journal. 

I have read with much pleasure your 
trunslations of the Armenian poems, es- 
pasty my buother’s.—Prince Guy de 
susignan. 

Whatever these poems may have been in 
the original they are certainly gems in 
cee English dress.—Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser. 


We are grateful for this introduction 
to authors, some of whom have evidently 
a poetic powers.—San Francisco Chron- 
cle, 

Full of tender and delicate sentiments. 
—-New York Commercial Advertiser. 

Simple yet wonderfully profound gems 
of poetic literature.—Baltimore Methodist. 

That a second edition of the Armenian 

poems is already in press, although the 
first has not yet been out a fortnight, 
shows how strong is the interest in this 
graceful and forceful interpretation of the 
— * an oppressed people.—Boston Tran- 
script. 
Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carry- 
ing over much of the native fire into her 
translations. These verses give us a very 
high opinion of the literary capacity of 
the race which produced them.—Congre- 
gationalist. 

These poems are truly Orlental in the 
fire of their passion and the splendor of 
their imagery. We can better understand 
the Song of Solomon after reading such 
verses.—Christian Work. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning 
the meeting of a literary society in Wash- 
ington, D. C.: “I read on that occasion 
several of your beautiful translations of 
Armenian poems, and was delighted with 
the interest and enthusiasm they evoked. 
There were many learned and famous 
folk there. Armenian poetry was a new 
realm to almost all.” 


Price, $1.50 


May be ordered from Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, 3 Monadnock street, -Dorches- 
ter, Massa. 
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THE VICTORY IN ICHLAND 

New stars continue to be added to the suffrage galaxy, both 
in Europe and America. The latest is a far northern star, but 
it is clear and bright. Iceland is an island one-fifth larger than 
Ireland. 
hard-working and virtuous people. 

The new right was granted almost without opposition. For 
years women in Iceland had been voting at municipal elections 
and they had used their 
municipal rights in such a way as to promote the public health 
and comfort. Prof. Jerome Hall Raymond, who visited Ice!and 
two or three years ago, wrote after his return: 


It has an interesting and heroic history, and a brave, 


and serving on Municipal Councils; 


“There seems to be no opposition in Iceland to women vot- 
ing and taking part in public affairs. Not long ago an artificial 
gas plant was established in Reykjavik, which now enables the 
people to light their houses and cook with gas, Occasionally 
some man is heard to complain that this was the work of the 
women, who wanted the gas for their culinary operations. 

“When one remembers the scarcity of fuel in Iceland, one 
does not wender that the women wanted the gas. There is no 


coal worth mentioning in the island. There is no timber; many 
an Icelander has lived and died without ever seeing a tree. Peat 

But peat is not a 
The imported coal 


So serious is the 


is cut and used for fuel almost everywhere. 
fuel which a progressive housewife loves. 

is so expensive that few are able to afford it. 
question of fuel in Iceland that many of the farmhouses have no 
stoves or fireplaces for heating at all, Doubtless this is one 
reason why pulmonary diseases are so common in the island. 
For centuries this famine of fuel has been its greatest scourge; 
and it is one manifestation of the awakening of Iceland that the 
women of Reykjavik have at last secured the establishment of a 
food and light 
This one improvement has made life in 


gas plant, and are now ab'’e to cook the family 
their homes with gas. 
Reykjavik much easier and mere worth while; and the com- 
plaint of the few male cbjectors that ‘the women are to blame 
for it’ has been considered a testimony te the value of women’s 
activity in politics. Accordingly most Icelanders are entirely 
willing to go farther and permit women to vote in parliamen- 
tary elections also.” 

In our own suffrage States, women have used their votes to 
forward municipal improvements. It is interesting to see the 
same tendency showing itself in far-off Iceland. 

Although there was so little opposition in Iceland, Mrs. 
Amundsson and other suffragists made an energetic campaign, 
traveling by horseback and steamer, and visiting different parts 
of the island to preach the justice and advantage of votes for 
women, 

The victory adds about 25,000 to the number of fully en- 


franchised women, A. 8S. B. 


“WOMEN AND SERVANTS” 


The new suffrage bill in Iceland enfranchises servants and 
women. Prof. Jerome Hall Raymond says: 

“The provision to extend the suffrage to servants (male 
and female) has had more opponents. The early Icelandic col- 
onists of a thousand years ago brought with them their slaves, 
whom they had captured in their piratical raids in Ireland and 
elsewhere; and though slavery gradua'ly disappeared in Ice- 
land, owing to economic causes, yet the early division of the 
population into the two distinct classes of masters and servants 
has remained to this day. 

“The term ‘servant’ has a special meaning in Iceland. It 
applies to all persons, men or women, who work for others 
under yearly contracts; and such persons constitute a very large 
proportion of the population—probably fully one-half. 

“With the spread of education and enlightenment, the ser- 
vants of Iceland gradua'ly became more and more unwilling to 
be excluded from political life. Many of them emigrated to 
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America; many others migrated to the towns and thus endeav- 
ored to escape from their class. So there came to be a ‘servant 
problem’ even in Iceland. It became increasingly difficult to 
get good servants on the farms; and still greater difficulties in 
this respect loomed in the near future. So another step toward 
democracy had to be taken, and the dominant political party, 
the ‘independents,’ included in their program of reform the ex- 
tension of the suffrage to servants, though there was consid- 
erable opposition to it from the more conservative element.” 

In the United States the opposition to admitting women has 
been much more stubborn than to admitting servants. An 
aristocratic anti once said disdainful’y to a friend, “How would 
you like to have your cook vote?” The other lady answered 
calmly, “He does!” A. 8. B. 


SUFFRAGE AND VICE 


The granting of equal suffrage in Iceland deals another blow 
at the dogma lately sent out from anti-suffrage headquarters, 
that unless vice is rampant, there is no reason for giving votes 
to women. Iceland is a particularly well-behaved and law-abid- 
ing country. It had only one murder in a hundred’ years. In 
the United States, whenever a suffrage amendment is sub- 
mitted to the voters, the wards where vice and crime are ram- 
pant give a big majority against equal suffrage, 





A. 8. B. 


MORE CHILDREN THAN SEATS 


The pubiic schools are now in full swing, and in many large 
cities there are not seats enough for the children. In Philadel- 
phia there are 12,000 pupils on “half time”; in New York City, 
30,000. Mrs, Florence Kelley says that this is “because the 
Tammany government has found other uses for money than 
building school houses and paying disfranchised teachers for 
educating children whose parents are, in tens of thousands of 
cases, themselves non-voting aliens.” She adds: “Nowhere is 
the hapelessness of the task of completely abolishing child 
labor, while the mothers of the chiidren cannot vote, more con- 
vincingly shown than in this ever-recurring failure of New York 
City to provide sufficiently for the education of her future citi- 
zens.” 


THE CHILDREN’S HERITAGE 


A Western State where women do not vote is preparing to 
sell at public auction £60,000 acres of “‘school land.” This is the 
land given by the government for the maintenance of the public 
When Mrs. Helen Loring Grenfell was State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Colorado, she introduced the 
system of leasing instead of selling the school lands, and thereby 
she just about doubled the revehue available for educational 
Chicago is now regretting that in past years it sold 
off almost all its school land. If it had leased the land instead, 
the firms that now occupy stores and offices upon it would pay 
no more rent than they are paying at present, but the rent 
would go to the city and would furnish a princely revenue for 
the schools. In the Oregon campaign of 1906, in which the 
editor of The Woman’s Journal took part, one objection publicly 
made to equal suffrage was that if women had a vote they would 
probably favor the policy of leasing the school lands and keep- 
ing them as a source of permanent revenue for education, in- 
stead of se‘ling them off once for all. A. 8S. B. 


SOME RESULTS IN NORWAY 











schools. 


purposes, 





“What Women Have Done with the Vote’ is the title of a 
little book by Miss Jessie Ackerman, who has lately returned 
from her eighth trip around the globe. She takes up the re- 
sults of equal suffrage in New Zealand, Australia, Finland, Nor- 
Way, etc. 

Some of the practical things that the enfranchised women of 
Norway have done are especially striking. Miss Ackerman says: 
Domestic Science Taught 

“They represented to the Government the need of a training 
school of domestic science, in which teachers going to schools 
in rural districts could qualify along special lines to meet coun- 
try requirements. The request represented hundreds of women 
voters, and was granted. A fine site was selected, the buildings 
erected, a staff appointed, and the whole place opened long 
before the women dared to hope that the promise would become } 
performance. There it stands, on a beautiful hill, a few miles 
from the capital, with sufficiently extensive grounds to meet all 
requirements. Girls who qua'ify for country teaching conclude 
their preparation by a course in domestic science suited to the 
rural districts. 

“Instruction includes bee-keeping, the care of cattle, milk- 
ing, butter and cheese making, also poultry breeding and the 
making of jams, preserves, pickles, as well as ordinary economi- 
cal cooking. It was quite a revelation to me to see such a nec- 
essary and really wonderful institution in full operation, and 
remember that it had never occurred to the men that it was so 
important a part of rural instruction. Cooking, as taught in 
State schools, is under the Board of Education, but this train- 
ing college is under the Department of Agriculture. The only 
man employed upon the staff is the one who deals with the care 
of cattle and gives instruction in butter and cheese making; 
otherwise it is carried on by women. 

Factory Girls Protected 

“The appointment of a woman factory inspector is also a 
recent thing, and the results show how impossible it is for men 
to deal with many phases of girl and woman life in the indus- 
trial world. One of the first things the woman inspector did 
was to carry her inspecting genius beyond the walls where the 
girls were working to an investigation of the other conditions 
of their life. This she described to me as perfectly shocking; 
and an immediate move was made to protect girls from street 
life and temptation out of working hours. 

House Built for Women Workers 

“Women formed themselves into a large depttation and 
waited upon the City Oouncil to discuss the matter of a hotel 
for factory girls. There are 84 members upon the Council, nine 
of whom are women. The women asked for a plot of ground 
upon which to build a hostel. This they asked the Council to 
give outright, which was done. The woman factory inspector 
had worked out the full cost (every expense in detail), brought 
with her a plan of the proposed building, and showed that it 
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could be made a profitable business investment, as well as a 
home for hundreds of girls far away from relatives. It was 
their proposal to float a woman’s company and build the house, 
but when the Council saw the details of the proposition, it in- 
vested to the extent of two-thirds of the cost of the hostel. 
Matrons Placed on Steamers 

“The women learned that large steamers were sailing 
weekly out of Norwegian ports taking hundreds of young people 
to a new world to make their homes far from kith and kin. 
Many of the girls who left were quite alone, and on the voyage 
must of necessity mingle with all sorts and conditions of men. 
The situation naturally suggested the need of a matron on board 
ship, but one was not forthcoming until the women citizens 
wrote to the shipping company and pointed out the desirability 
of such a person. This should have been clear to every man 
who had a daughter. The reply was a striking evidence of how 
important it is.to place womankind generally in a position to 
command respect and consideration in all reasonable represen- 
tations. The company not only indicated a willingness to meet 
their request, but they asked the secretary if the ladies could 
recommend anyone for the position, and what to their minds 
would be a reasonable compensation for such services.” 





A WOMAN’S VICTORY 


All intelligent housewives were glad when they read that 
meat and meat foods were at last to be brought under the oper- 
ation of the pure food and drug act. This is due mainly to the 
efforts of a woman and a suffragist, the Rev. Caroline Bartlett 
Crane. Through her persistent endeavors, conditions were 
shown up, a congressional investigating committee was ap- 
pointed, Mrs. Crane testified before it, a shocking state of 
things was revealed, and finally it was decided that meat might 
be dealt with under the provisions of the pure food law. 

A sketch of the woman to whom the public is so much in- 
debted was given in the Ametican Magazine for September. 
Mrs. Crane calls herself a “Municipal Sanitarian.” She is hired 
by cities, which gladly pay her $100 a day for her services, 
furnish funds for all expenses, a secretary, automobiles, theatres 
and halls for meetings, official authority to conduct her investt- 
gations, and an escort to accompany her. Fifty-two cities in 
the United States have already employed her. She calls her 
visits “Sanitary Surveys.” When a city desires her services 
it calls upon her as a professional municipal expert, and p’aces 
the keys of the municipality at her disposal. She personally 
investigates the city’s resources, and everything that concerns 
community life. She stirs up public opinion, and in this man- 
ner makes her work effective. The article in the American, 
Magazine says: 

“The practical results of Mrs. Crane’s surveys all over 
America present a sum total of improvement that is inspiring. 
Sometimes she has appeared as a prophet of warning. In 1910 
Mrs. Crane to!d Erie, Pa., that it ran the danger of a terrible 
epidemic unless it purified its water supply; in 1911 Erie had 
103 deaths from typhoid, untold suffering and a municipal .ex- 
pense of $12,000. At Sea Breeze, Fla., a great hotel was con- 
demned for lack of fire escapes and proper fire protection; the 
hotel burned to the ground two weeks later, and the guests 
barely escaped with their lives, some by jumping from the win- 
dows. A school building in Rochester, N. Y., the twin of one 
condemned by Mrs. Crane, was also burned before that active 
city could put through various improvements upon which it had 
determined after her visit. At Harrodsburg, Ky., where an 
angry officer sued Mrs. Crane but afterward found his case 
quashed, the contract system of caring for the poor was aban- 
doned and a new almshouse built. A tuberculosis sanitarium 
rose at Paducah, Ky., and at Valley City, N. D., a beautiful new 
infirmary replaces the old poorhouse. At Albert Lea, Minn., 
the citizens boast a new municipal hospital; at Big Rapids, 
Mich., a fine new abattoir. At Rochester, Minn., the father of a 
child in one of the pub!tie schools altered a whole elass room to 
demonstrate Mrs. Crane’s system of scientific lighting, while at 
Mankato, Minn., the bakeries and market places went through a 
thorough cleaning and scouring to get upon the white list sug- 
gested by Mrs. Crane. 

“Of equal if not greater value are the general results. In 
some twenty cities which Mrs. Crane has surveyed, permanent 
Civic Leagues have begun, under various names, to work at 
various tasks. During the year after her survey of Kentucky 
that State secured more advanced health legislation than in all 
its past history, including an appropriation of $30,000 annually 
for a State bacteriological laboratory, an annual school for 
county and city health officials, and a law forbidding the impor- 
tation of any but tuberculin-tested catt'e. Her Minnesota re- 
port, a volume of 240 pages, is being used by women’s clubs as a 
handbook on sanitation. Health officers and faithful officials 
have found their first public recognition through her keen-eyed 
vigilance, and have gone to work with renewed courage, while 
careless officials have been awakened to some sense of their 
grave responsibility. 

“Long after she has left them, her cities, as she calls them, 
write to her for advice and help. On her desk appears daily a 
pile of letters, from individuals, from officia's, from organiza- 
tions, in which one question is repeated over and over: ‘When 
are you coming—again?’ ” , 

Mrs. Crane lately made a trip to the Pacific Coast. She has 
promised to send The Woman’s Journal] in the near future an 
account of some of the good results of equal suffrage that fell 
under her observation there. 





COLORADO’S LABOR LAWS 


Sarah R. Parks lately visited Colorado and studied labor con- 
ditions there. She writes in The Woman Voter for October: 

“The labor law of Colorado is of peculiar excellence, especi- 
ally for a State having not nearly so big a labor problem as Kast- 
ern States. Some of its important provisions are the eight-hour 
laws for miners, for women and for children over sixteen; the 
prohibition of labor for children under fourteen (no exemption 
is made of canneries in either child or women labor laws); the 
provision that violation of the child labor law shall be punished 
by imprisonment as well as fine (in enforcing this, Judge Lindsey 
sent to jail one of Colorado’s most respectable citizens, the owner, 
not the superintendent of a cotton mill); the law establishing a 
free employment bureau; and the employers’ liability and the 
compulsory minimum wage laws.” “ 
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REGISTRATION AND VOTE OF 
CALIFORNIA WOMEN 


A circular letter addressed to the 58 county clerks and 
registrars of California by a member of the College Equal Suf- 
frage League of Northern California has enabled the College 
Equal Suffrage League to obtain the exact number of women 
registered in 37 of the counties of California. These counties 
are more than three-fifths of the total number of counties in 
the State, and contain 84 per cent. of the State’s total popula- 
tion, including all the larger urban districts. 

The Bulletin of the 13th census of the United States, that 
of 1970, does not give the number of women of 21 years of age 
and over in California, but the number is on file in Washing- 
ton. Using the arithmetical method (used to compute popula- 
tion between census years), we find that in 1912 there were 
about 613,626 women entitled to register in California. Of 
this nuraber, averaging the 37 counties, over 70.4 per cent. of 
the women registered during 1912, as compared with an aver- 
age of 83.2 per cent. of men. 

For the women, four counties show a registration of be- 
tween 90 and 100 per cent.; seven counties show a registration 
of between 80 and 96 per cent.; eleven counties show a regis- 
tration of between 70 and 80 per cent.; six counties show a 
registration of between 60 and 70 per cent.; five counties show 
a registration of between 50 and 60 per cent.; two counties 
show a registration of between 40 and 50 per cent.; one county 
shows a registration of between 30 and 40 per cent.; one 
county shows a registration of between 20 and 30 per cent. 

These counties are not of any one kind. The greatest propor- 
tion of women are registered in two mountain mining districts, 
and two farming districts, one of which is Contra Costa county, 
which is very near the thickly-settled urban district of Oak- 
land and Alameda, The lowest proportion of women is regis- 
tered in Yolo, Mono and Imperial Counties, the first and last 
being farming districts, the second a very sparsely settled 
grazing and mining district. 

Five out of 34 counties show a larger percentage of women 
than of men registered. 

Although no separate records have been kept as to the 
number of women and men who vote, it was possible to approx- 
imate the number. In November, 1910, California had an elec- 
tion for Governor, and, owing to the new Progressive move- 
ment which was very strong in the State and the candidacy of 
a strong Progressive leader, the election aroused a great deal 





of interest and brought out an unusually large vote. It is not | 


unfair to the male voters of the State to take the percentages 
of this election as typical of the number of men going to the 
polls at a general election. To this is added the natural in- 
crease resulting from the increase of population in two years. 
The total amount so obtained was subtracted from the total 
vote of men and women cast at the general presidential elec- 
tion of October, 1912, and gives us the estimated vote of the 
women at the election. In most eases the figures thus approxi- 
mated agreed with the opinion of the county clerks. In a 
great number of cases the figures reached by the investigator 
for the League were somewhat lower than the snap judgments 
of the county elerks, That is, the clerks thought a greater 


number of women voted than we give in these estimates. The | 


results of our calculation showed that about 251,847 women 
voted at this election. This isan average for the 37 counties, 
taken at random, of 61.3 per cent. of the registered women 
voiing. The proportions were as fellows: 

In two counties over 90 per eent. of those registered 
voted; in one county, over 80 per cent.; in seven counties, 
over 70 per cent.; in eight counties, over 60 per cent.; in thir- 
teen counties, over 50 per cent.; in three counties, over 40 per 
cent.; in two counties, over 30 per cent.; in one county, over 
20 per cent, 


San Francisco an@ Plumas Counties head the list, while | 


Fresno, Riverside and Kings bring up the rear. There is no 
explanation for the differences in registering and voting on the 
ground of rural and urban populations, for both are scattered 
throughout the list. Local conditions and local interests must 
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increasing more rapidly than that of the men, the number now 
being between one-third and one-half of the total registration. 
As in Berkeley, the most respectable residence districts show 
the highest comparative registration of women, as in the Thirty- 
First District, where 6,807 men were registered up to Aug. 2, 
1913, and 5,141 women, as compared with the Twenty-First— 
not a desirable residence district—where 7,032 males are regis- 
tered and but 1,556 females. This puts the balance of power 
into the hands of the most intelligent and conscientious women 
in the city, with the great advantage seen in the defeat of the 
race-track amendment, the failure to return Eddie Wolf to the 
Senate, and the recall of Police Judge Weller. 


WOMAN TO PAY BIG TAX 


Under the new income tax law a Philadelphia woman will be 
come America’s heaviest tax-payer. Mrs. Anne Weightman 
Walker Penfield, it is announced, will have to pay $245,000 a year 
to the support of the government. . 

This is a conspicuous case of taxation without representation. 
Yet the question of the wise or unwise use of taxes really matters 
much less to a woman worth $70,000,000 than to the wife of a 





woman must walk. If the public schools are ill ventilated and 
unsanitary, or if there is not room for all the pupils, the rich 
woman can send her children to a private school. If the water 
is bad, she need not drink it. If police protection is inadequate, 
she can employ private watchmen. If the housing laws are bad, 
she does not have to live in a dark room. If public playgrounds 
are not accessible, her childrem can play in her own walled garden, 
If municipal conditions become intolerable, she can move away. 
But the poor woman, for the health and safety of the environ- 
ment surrounding her and her children, has to depend upon such 
protection as the city gives. To her and to them, good or bad 
city government is often literally a matter of life or death. 
Therefore it is even worse to deny a vote to the poor woman than 
to take $245,000 a year of unrepresented taxes out of the pocket 
of a rich one. A. S. B. 


SUFFRAGE STATUS 


Free States 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Washington, California, 
Oregon, Kansas, Arizona, Alaska, Ilinois, 





States Where Amendment is Now Before Voters 





House Senate Goes to Voters 
PEORIANE ie 8 bese bieneseveds 75-2 15-2 1914 
PTE, veskerd CsKese ss ou 49-3 19-3 1914 
GPCR DARED ccc ccccavces 1914 
i}South Dakota ........ss.0- 70-30 41-2 1914 


States Where Amendment Has Passed One Legislature and 
Must Pass Ariother 


PO. seccny so euned an sane 81-26 81-15 1916 
CPIOW BOTEOY x ccceeessc ences 10-5 14-5 1914 
LOW ROVE cc ccrcivvaeveces 125-5 40-2 1915 
j}Pennsylvania .... .....+.- 131-70 26-22 1915 
States Where Initiative Petitions Are Under Way. 
0! Pre err re eee ne ere ee ae 1914 
EPEC CTE CTE TE TERETE TEC eT CT Te TT 1914 
SE 6.05 Fe REGS 6S £KR ISO EERE ERECES OSES ES RON EONS 914 


CLUB WOMEN PRGGRESS 


In her anniversary address at Lewiston the other day, Mrs. 
George C. rye of Portland, in whose house the Maine State led- 
eration of Women’s Clubs was organized 21 years ago, urged 





have served to send the women out in some places and failed to | 
move them in others, just as they did the men, For the whole | States it long ago ceased to be a question? 


State of Oalifornia the average of registered men voting was ; 
56.4 per cent, 

In various local elections where there was great public 
interest, the percentages of women voting are much higher | 
than these given. For instance, in Los Angeles immediately 
after the enactment of the suffrage amendment, an election for | 
municipal officers was held; 83,284 women registered in less 
than a month, and 90 per cent. of these voted. In Berkeley, 
Where the State University is located, and which was the 
Stronghold of the Anti-Suffrage Society (that is, the woman’s 
bart of it—the real center was in the San Franeisco saloons), 
the total registration is 18,597; 8,661 women are registered, 
being 46+ per cent. of the total registration; and 53+ per cent., 
or 9,936 of the registered voters are men, After the munieipal 
election of April 26, 1913, the voting figures were carefully 
Compiled; 3,702 women and 4,871 men voted in this election— 
that is) 43+ per cent. of the total vote was cast by women and 
‘6+ per cent. was cast by men; 42 and 7/10 per cent. of the 
tegistered women voted and 49 per cent. of the registered men 
voted; 46 per cent. of all those registered voted. In 16 pre- 
tincts, one-half of the city, 50 per cent. or more of the regis- 
ered persons are women. In eight precincts, one-quarter of 
the city, women cast 50 per cent. or more of the vote. The 
aller woman’s vote was cast in precincts of the manufac- 
turing, factory and laboring section, notably along the water 
font; the average woman’s vote was cast in the precincts | 
Where the men of modest means, clerks, mechanics, etc., lived, 
‘Md the larger woman’s vote was cast in precincts where thei 
Osperous professional’ and business people reside. The 





Yoman’s vote, and the registration is under the average. 


scription given by an Armenian historian, writing in the fifth 
century, nine hundred years before Chaucer, of the heroism 


Very wealthy Claremont district cast less than the average , shown by the Armenian women after the invasion of their coun- 
try by the Persian fire-worshippers, of which he had been an 


question which has ceased to be a question because in 50 many 


have met it in a spirit of love, realizing that the United States! 
is too large, too neighborly, too cosmopolitan, too intimate with 
foreign nations to be governed by one-half of our population. The 
time has come for men and women to walk side by side outside as 
well as inside the house.” 

The resolution on suffrage passed at Lewiston was in accord- 
ance with these wise and temperate words. Local papers com- 
ment on the great difference between 21 years ago, when the club 
women were devoted mainly to literature, art and music, and to- 
day, when they are discussing civics, suffrage, and other public 
questions of the widest scope. “Those were the days,” 
editor, “‘when woman had not learned that home meant not only 
the four square walls of her own house, but could be applied to 
the broader needs of the community, the State, the country.” 


Says one 


—_—— 


ARMENIAN POEMS 


A volume of Armenian Poems, rendered into English verse 
by the editor of The Woman’s Journal, is advertised in another 
column. When this book was first publfshed, in 1896, it ran 
rapidly through two editions, and has been supposed to be long 
out of print. The author has had to refuse many applications; 
for it. Lately, in clearing out a garret, a box was found con- 
taining about a hundred copies which had been overlooked. 
These can now be had as long as they last. 

One of the most interesting things in the book is the de- 
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man earning only a few dollars a week. If the strecis are not 
kept clean, the rich woman can ride in a carriage. The average 


Other Federations 


i$ 


NEVADA’S EXAMPLE © 


Ten Counties in Campaign State Unite in Raising Money 
to Purchase Woman’s Journal Stock—Nevada Finds 
the Woman’s Journal Excellent Propaganda 





The Nevada Equal Franchise Society has sent in $100 to pay 
for a share of Woman’s Journal stock to be owned by the So- 
ciety. This stock is purchased according to the plan which has 
been published frequently in the Woman’s Journal and was out- 
lined origivally at the Mississippi Valley Conference in St. 
Louis. Many States have redeemed pledges made at that con- 
ference. Others have responded to the call to own stock. 

Nevada has raised the $100 by calling upon the women of the 
County organizations to share the responsibility of raising $100, 
The record of their splendid co-operation is as follows: 


Storey County—President, Mrs. Lyman Clark, Jr. ...... $10.00 
Eureka County—President, Miss Effie Eather .......... 10.00 
Humboldt County-—President, Mrs. Harry Warren ...... 10.00 


Lincoln County, Pioche Division—President, Mrs. Alex Orr 10.00 
Lincoln County, Panaca Division—President, Mrs, Joseph 


OE OE FET TET re ere ere et rere rT Ty 5.00 
Lincoln County, Caliente Division—President, Mrs. W. P. 

TE kdl ended a8s Kecde a cawe ra Redbeesekeeannsaeas 5.00 
Esmeralda County—President, Mrs. B. M. Wilson ........ 10.00 
Lander County—President, Mrs. W. T. Jenkins .......... 10.00 
Washe County—President, Mrs. J. E. Church ...........+. 10.00 
Elko County—President, Mrs. E. E. Caine ...........6% 10.00 
Lyon County-—President, Mrs. Gertrude Webster ........ 10.00 


Ormsby County, whose President is Mrs. Emma Vanderleith, 
has raised $10. If she sends us in that amount the adjustment 
will be made pro rata. 

The County organizations have raised the fund in various 
ways, by subscriptions, public entertainments, ete. Miss Anne 
Martin, the State President, is responsible for arousing interest 
‘in the project; she was at the Mississippi Valley Conference 
and is an ardent supporter of the Woman’s Journal. The pur- 
chase of this share of stock in a sparsely settled State which has 
an expensive campaign pending is exceedingly encouraging. Ne- 
vada is using the Journal extensively in its campaign. 

Agnes E. Ryan. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL AND SUF- 
FRAGE NEWS 


Stateinent of ownership, management, ete., of The Woman’s 
Journal and Suffrage News, published weekly at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Required by Act of August 24, 1912. 

Kditor: Alice Stone Blackwell, Monadnock street, Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts. 

Business manager: Agnes EF. Ryan, 32 Putnam street, Win- 
throp, Massachusetts. 

Publisher: The Proprietors of The Woman’s Journal, 585 
Boylston street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

» Names and addresses of stockholders owning 1 per cent. or 
more of total amount of stock: 

Alice Stone Blackwell, 3 Monadnock street, Dorchester, Massa- 
chusetts, 

M. A. Evans, 17 Gloucester street, Boston, Massachusetts, 

Mabel L. Taylor, 1251 Columbia road, Washington, D. C. 

Agnes Kk, Ryan, 22 Putnam street, Winthrop, Massachusetts. 

Mstate of Rebecca Bowker, address unknown. 

state of J. J. Belville, 1951 East 66th street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders, 
holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mortgagees, 
or other securities: None. 


a all 


he Proprietors of The Woman’s Journal, 











by Agnes E. Ryan, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, this sixth day of October, 
1913. William E. Toppin, Notary Public. (My commission ex- 


coe : cS . > | pires June, 1917.) 
the lifting of the tacit taboo on equal suffrage. Mrs. Frye weseh 


“Should we not reason away old prejudices? Why should} 
we not, on our 21st anniversary, look squarely in tne face the! 





At the recent W. C. T. U. Conventio nin Nebraska there was 
a suffrage symposium every day where all sides of the question 
were discussed. Emily Burton of Hebron writes that every W. 
*.. T. U. woman there is for equal suffrage. 


WANTED 


A bound volume of the Woman's Journal of 1870, or a com- 
plete set of single copies of the year 1870, or any issues of the 
year 1870. Please send them to the Woman's Journal office 
marked “Special,” 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


As usual there have been so many changes of address dur- 
ing the summer and autumn that we are not sure that each 
subscriber is receiving her copy of the Woman’s Journal at her 
present address. Will you kindly read the address on the wrap- 
per of your paper and let us know at once if the address is in- 
correct in any way. 


FOR SALE 


Pound volumes of The Woman's Journal are for sale at 
+00 per volume, transportation prepaid. The volumes of the 





yast few years are of especi: £ » for reference 
| past y r ire of especial value for reference, for debates, 
lectures, articles, and statistics. Will you have at least one 
volume put in your public library? The Woman’s Journal is in 


ts forty-fourth year, and almost al] of the bound volumes from 


1870 to 1912 are in stock. Special rates for full set. Write for 


yarticulars, 


Woman has heen defined as “the creature who cannot reason, 


In Santa Clara County, County Clerk Henry A. Pfister of eye witness. The Armenian women have been showing heroism} and who pokes the fire from the top.” That is exactly what we 


fan José furnished the figures that there are 15,410 women | ever since—generally in suffering, but sometimes in action, too.| |! 








"istered and 18,736 men. This is a prosperous agricultural A kindergarten teacher in this city has among her polyglot! i 


"sion with one city and many thriving towns. 


‘*ording to the county clerk. 
In San Francisco one of the large dailies, never favorable 
uffrage, announces that the number of women registered is 


| flock a bright little Armenian girl, 4 years old. 


.! boy in the primar rades has been in the habit of tormenti f 
In Butte County, also a prosperous mining and agricul toe, I y grade ) or ting || 


Wal section, more women are actually registered than men, , 2"4 terrorizing the smaller children on their way to and from 
| school. Finally the little Armenian girl, feeling that patience 


had ceased to be a virtue, fell upon him tooth and nail, and gave! 
‘him so thorough a beating that he has never offended since. 





a 


rave been doing, what we are doing still, when we talk of the 
ndirect influence or the social! pressure of voteless wemen. We 


A 6-year-old | have poked the fire from the top so long that, taking our lesson 


rom men, we are asking them please to share the political poker 


with us; we want to shake out the cinders, burr up the rubbish 
P 


oke the fire from the bottom and shed the light and warmth of 
government by all the people for all the people upon manlsind. 


—Nixola Greely-Smith, 
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The follewing is the new constitu- 
tion for the N. A. W. S. A., as pro- 
posed by the Revision Committee: 

ARTICLE I 

The name of this body shall be the 
National American Woman Suffrage 
Association. 

ARTICLE Il 
Object 

The object of the Association shall 
be the enfranchisement of women 
citizens of the United States. 

ARTICLE III 
Classes of Membership, Dues and 
Obligations 

1. There shall be five classes of 
members, viz.: Affiliated, Auxiliary, 
Associate, Co-operating and Life 
Members, 

2. Any suffrage organization of 200 
or more certified members, may be- 
come an Affiliated member. 

a. An Affiliated member § shall, 
eight weeks prior to the National 
Convention, certify to the Treasurer, 
in a writing signed by three officers, 
the membership recognized by it at 
that date. 

b. An Affiliated member shall pay 
annual dues of 10 cents for every cer- 
tified member up to and including 
5,000, and may pay similar dues on 
certified members in excess of that 
number, 

c, Annual dues shall be paid with- 
in three months after the National 
Convention, and in amount shall be 
determined upon the membership 
certified to the Treasurer in the man- 
ner provided for in this Article; ex- 
capt that an Affiliated body joining 
the Association more than 90 days 
after the Annual Convention § shall 
pay its dues immesiately upon join- 
ing, the amount thereof being deter- 
mined upon its membership certified 
as of the date of joining. 


d. An Affiliated member — shall, 
eight weeks prior to the National 
Convention, submit to the Nationa} 


Treasurer a budgetary estimate of its 
total expenditures for its current fis- 


cal year, based upon its actual ex-}close of the next Annual Convention. | coynei] shall be held immediately pre- 


penditures during the first ten 


mouths of that year. 


e. Whenever its total membership |the conduct of their meetings and the | gpecial meetings may be called at any 


dues payable shall ameunt to less 


2. An Auxiliary member shall be 
entitled to representation at the An- 
nual Convention by its president and 
one delegate. 

3. An Associate member shall be 
entitled to representation at the An- 
nual Convention by one delegate. 

4. A Cooperating member shall be 
entitled to receive reports published 
by the Association and to attend all of 
its public meetings, but shall not be 
entitled to vote, 

5. A Life member shall be entitled 
to receive all reports published by 
the Association, to attend all of its 
public meetings and to participate in 
all of its discussions, but shall not be 
entitled to vote. ; 
6. No representation shall be al- 
lowed to any member that has failed 
to pay annual dues or meet obliga- 
tions imposed by Article III, and the 
number of delegates’ credentials is- 
sued to any member shall be deter- 
mined six weeks in advance of the 
National Convention by the member’s 
standing in the Association at that 
date, 

ARTICLE V 

Directors 


1, ‘The Directors of the Associa- 
tion shall likewise be the Officers 
thereof, and, as such, shall be elected 
at the Annual Convention, in the 
manner hereinafter provided. 

2. Vacancies in the Board of Di- 
rectors shall be filled for the unex- 
pired term by a majority vote of the 
remaining Directors at any special 
meeting called for that purpose, at 
any regular meeting, or by _ corre- 
spondence, 

3. In case the entire Board of Di- 
rectors shall die or resign, the Secre- 
tary of the Executive Council shall 
call a special meeting at which Direc- 
iors shall be elected for the unex- 
pired term in the manner hereinafter 
provided for their election at annual 
meetings. 

4. <A person chosen to fill a vacan- 
cy in the Loard shall serve until the 


5. The Board* of Directors may 
adopt such rules and -regulations for 


management of the affairs of the As- 








suing year, and four weeks before the 
Annual Convention shall present such 
tentative budget to the members of 
the Executive Council and to all Affili- 
ated and Auxiliary Associations. 
The Treasurer shall, six weeks be- 
fore the Convention, provide the Affill- 
ated and Auxiliary Associations with 
blank credentials for delegates and al- 
ternates to the Annual Convention, 
and shall be ex-officio chairman of the 
Committee on Credentials. 
The books of the Treasurer shall 
cldse four weeks before the Annual 
Convention, and the report of the 
Treasurer shall be made at the first 
business session of the Annual] Con- 
vention. 
The Treasurer shall give bond for 






























Draft of Constitution Drawn Up for National American Woman Suffrage 
Association by Committee on Revision 
Directors, shall prepare a tentative’ mailed to all Affiliated, Auxiliary and 


budgetary estimate of the disburse-| Associate members, and shall be pub- 
ments of the Association for the en-' lished in three of the leading suffrage | “8°Ct#tion and yet not to overburden 


_ periodicals at least six weeks before 
the opening thereof. 

2. The Convention shall be com- 
posed of the Directors and ex-Presi- 
dents of the Association, Chairmen of 
Standing Committees, Presidents of 
Affiliated and Auxiliary organizations 
and members thereof, elected to the 
Executive Council, and all delegates 
regularly chosen by Affiliated, Aux- 
iliary and Associate organizations and 
duly accredited to the Convention, 
each of whom shall be entitled to vote 
thereat. 

3. Affiliated and Auxiliary organiza- 
tions shall have communicated the 
names and addresses of their respec- 
tive delegates and alternates in writ- 
ing to the Credentials Committee at 








the faithful performance of her duties 
in such sum as the Board may deter- 
mine. 

7. The books of the Association 
shall be audited by a certified public 
accountant every six months. 

8. The Auditors shall examine and 
verify the books of the Treasurer, and 
shall give a report thereof at the first 
business session of the Convention. 


ARTICLE VII 
Executive Council—Duties and 

Powers 

Section 1 
The Executive Council shall consist 
of the Directors of the Association, 
the Chairmen of Standing and Special 
Committees, the Presidents of Affiliat- 
ed and Auxiliary suffrage organiza- 
tions, and one member from each of 
such organizations; of whom fifteen 
shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. 
The President of the Association 
shall act as President of the Council. 
A Secretary, other than a Director, 
shall be nominated and elected by ac- 
clamation at the post convention 
meeting of the Council. 

Section 2 
Regular meetings of the Executive 


ceding and immediately following the 
Annual Convention of the Association. 


least 24 hours before the opening of 
the Convention. 

4. No credentials shall be issued 
after the close of the first busness day 
of the Convention. 

5. Delegates holding certificates 
signed by the President and the Re- 
cording Secretary of their respective 
organizations, and presenting the same 
to the Credentials Committee before 
the close of the first business day of 
the Convention, shall be deemed prima 
facie entitled to their seats, and pend- 
ing the final report of the Credentials 
Committee shall have the right to vote 
upon all questions except that of their 
right to their own seat. 

6. Accredited delegates to the Con- 
vention shall sit together by delega- 
tions in the sections of the Convention 
hall reserved for them. Alternates 
shall be seated together elsewhere, 
and shall not be admitted to seats in 
the delegates’ section except when 
duly recognized as acting delegates. 

7. The Committee on Resolutions 
shall consist of representatives from 
the several States and the District of 
Columbia, one person to be elected 
from each State by the delegation 
therefrom, at a joint meetir, during 
the Convention called by the Presi- 
dent of the senior organization thereof. 
This committee shall choose its own 





time by a majority of the Directors, or 


chairman. 
8. The morning session of the sec- 


than five per cent. of its year’s ex- sociation as they may deem proper, by the President upon the written re-;ond business day, or as much thereof 
penditures so computed, an Affiliated | not inconsistent with the laws of the] quest of fifteen members of the Execu-' as may be necessary, shall be given to 


member shall make additional pay- 
ment of the difference between such 
five per cent. and its said total dues, 
such payment to be made within the 
second quarter of the National Asso- 
ciation’s fiseal year, upon notice and 
requisition by the Treasurer. 
f. Whenever the amount of 
National budget, accepted by the 
Convention, shall be greater than the 
sum of the moneys owing and pay- 
able by all the members, an Affiliated 


member shall pay its share of the de-|the Annual Convention, shall appoint]as a whole, and shall make recommen- 


ficieney, which share the Treasurer 
shall determine by apportioning said 
deficiency among the Affiliated mem- 
bers in proportion to their respective 
total expenditures during their last 
past fiscal year. 

Payment thereof shall be made in 
two equal instalments, eight and ten 


months respectively after the close 
of the last preceding National Con- 
vention, upon notice and requisition 
by the Treasurer. 

When an Affiliated member shall 


have paid in the form of membership 
dues a sum in excess of five per cent. 
of its expenditures: in its last past 
fiscal year, that sum shall be applied 
to reduce its share of a possible bud- 
get deficiency. 

3. Any non-affiliated suffrage or- 
ganization may become an Auxiliary 
member upon approval by two-thirds 
of the Executive Council and upon 
payment of annual dues of $100. 

4, Any organization which official- 
ly endorses woman suffrage may be- 
come an Associate member upon ap- 
proval by two-thirds of the Executive 
Council and upon payment of annual 
dues of $25. 

5. <Any individual 
Co-operating member upon 
of annual dues of $10. 

6. Any individual may become a 
Life member upon payment of $100. 

7. Dues of other than Affiliated 
members shall be paid by such mem- 
bers immediately upon their joining 
the Association, and, thereafter, an- 
nually within 30 days following the 
close of the National Convention. 

ARTICLE IV 
Privileges—Representation 

1. An Affiliated member shall be 
entitled to representation at the An- 
nual Convention, as follows: 

a. By its President and one dele- 
gate for every 200 certified members, 
or major fraction thereof, for whom 
it pays annual dues of ten cents per 
member. 

b. By one delegate for every $20 
of any assessment paid by it under 
Article III, Section 2 e. provided, 
however, that for every $20 so paid a 
membership of 200 shall be certified 
to as existing in addition to that 
membership upon which dues shall 
already have been paid. 

c. By one delegate for every $20 
contributed as required under Article 
Ill, Section 2 f., to meet a budget de- 
ficiency. 


may become a 
payment 


District of Columbia, the Constitution 
of the United States or these By- 
Laws. Lut, in their management of 
the affairs of the Association, 
Board of Directors shall incur no 
jinancial obligations for which the 
Annual Convention shall not have vot- 


the|ed the necessary funds, unless they ]erate concerning the plans and poli- 


shall themselves have, or, through 
their own eifort, provide means to 
meet such obligations. 

6. ‘The Board, immediately after 
a legal adviser and Standing Com- 
mittees as follows: 
Congressional Work. 
Elections. 

Finance. 

Literature. 

Local Arrangements and 
Rates. 

Presidential Suffrage. 
Press Work. 

Program. 

The President of the Association 
shall be the chairman of the Program 
Committee, 


Railroad 


ARTICLE VI 

Directors, Dues and Liabilities 
1. The Directors shall be a Presi- 
dent, a First Vice-President, a Sec- 
ond Vice-President, a Third Vice- 
President, a Recording Secretary, a 
Corresponding Secretary, a Treasurer, 
a First Auditor and a Second Auditor. 
Each of such Directors shall serve 
for the term of one year beginning 
immediately upon the close of the 
Annual Convention. 

2. The President shall perform all 
the duties incident to her office. 

3. The Vice-President shall, in the 
absence or incapacity of the Presi- 
dent, perform the duties of that Di- 
rector. 

4. The Recording Secretary shall 
keep the minutes of the Association, 
and a record of all its proceedings, 
and shall perform all the duties inci- 
dent to her office. 

5. The Corresponding Secretary 
shall act as the Executive Secretary 
of the organization, and make a de- 
tailed report to the Convention. 

6. The Treasurer shall have the 
custody of all the funds and securi- 
ties of the Association, shall pay the 
bills of the Association, and sign all 
checks and orders for the disburse- 
ments of the Association’s moneys, 
which shall be countersigned by an- 
other Director, preferably the Presi- 
dent. 

The Treasurer shall keep an ac- 
curate account of receipts and dis- 
bursements, and shall send a monthly 
summary to the Directors. 

The Treasurer shall compute the 
sums due from members, under Arti- 
cle III, Section 2 e and f, and shall, to 
the best of her ability, collect all 
pledges and moneys payable to the 
Association. 

The Treasurer, by and with the ad- 
vice and assistance of the Board of 





tive Council. 
Notice of a special meeting shall be 
mailed to each member at least two 


ing. 
Section 3 
The Executive Council shall delib- 


cies of the Association and the oppor- 
tunities and means for their advance- 
ment in the several sections of the 
United States, as well as in the nation 


dations and suggestions to the Asso- 
ciation in regard thereto at the busi- 
ness sessions of the Conventions and 
to the Directors from time to time as 
occasion or prudence may urge. 
Section 4 
The members of the Executive 
Council shall also act by correspond- 
ence, a Majority vote determining up- 
on all matters referred to the Council 
by the Directors; and, whenever re- 
quested or empowered by the Direc- 
tors, they or any of them shall advise 
or act with the Board or with or upon 
any of its committees for the trans- 
action of Association business. 
Section 5 
The Executive Council shall at its 
pre-convention session give especial 
consideration to the budget for the 
following year, and shall make written 
recommendations to the Convention in 
regard thereto. 
Section 6. 
The Executive Council shall, at 
its regular post-convention — session, 
elect from its own number a Com- 
mittee on Membership, consisting 
of five members, which shall pass up- 
on the qualifications of organizations 
applying for auxiliary or associate 
membership in the Association. 
Section 7 
The Executive Council may elect as 
Honorary Vice-Presidents of the As- 
sociation distinguished adherents of 
the cause of Woman Suffrage, who 
cannot do active work in the National 
Association. 
Section 8 
In case an Affiliated or Auxiliary or- 
ganization shall be unrepresented at 
the sessions of the Executive Vouncil 
by its President or duly chosen mem- 
ber, the delegation from such organ- 
ization shall have power to elect from 
its own number a representative to 
the Council. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Annual Meeting 

1. There shall be an annual con- 
vention of the Association, for the 
election of Direetors, the adoption of a 
budget and the transaction of such 
other business as may properly come 
before it. 
The Convention shall be held be- 
tween Election Day and Thanksgiving 
Day, in a city to be designated by the 
Directors, and shall be in session for 
at least four business days. . 


discussion of the tentative budget. 
9. The budget for the ensuing year 
shall be adopted by the Association not 


the} weeks before the date of such meet-!jater than the morning session of the 


fourth business day. 

10. Pledges made at the Convention 
shall be payable not later than April 
first of the following year. 


ARTICLE IX 
Elections 

1. A primary for the nomination of 
Directors shall be held on the second 
business day, and the election of Di- 
rectors on the fourth business day of 
tue Convention. 
2. The polls shall be open continu- 
ously between the hours of 9 A. M. and 
5 P. M. 
83. The voting at both the primary 
and the election shall be by preferen- 
tial ballot. 

4, Regulations for the conduct of 
the voting shall be made by the Elec 
tions Committee. 

ARTICLE X 
Amendment 

This Constitution may be amended 
by a two-thirds vote at any annual 
meeting, after one day’s notice in the 
Convention, provided that notice of the 
proposed amendment shall have been 
given to the Board and the said Board 
shall have made publication thereof in 
at least three of the leading suffrage 
periodicals not less than six weeks be- 
fore the opening of the Convention, 





Comment by Committee 


The Revision Committee sends out 
the following statement: 

“The Committee is convinced, in 
view of the rapidly increasing number 
of State campaigns, and the astonish- 
ing and gratifying progress which has 
been made for the Federal Amend- 
ment, that it is now imperatively 
necessary to provide for the National 
Association the maximum of security 
and efficiency in the administration 
of its work. Its financial existence 
should no longer be precarious, but 
stable, in order that the full strength 
of the organization may be brought 
to bear upon the work. The opportu- 
nities for the next few years are un- 
paralleled, and, if the business basis 
of the association is made sound, 
these opportunities stand a chance of 
being well met. Far-sighted action 
taken now may do wonders to bring 
a quick and complete victory. 

“The pivotal points of the new Con- 
stitution are Finance and Representa- 
tion. 

“1. The most obvious difficulty is 


ciations so as to support the Nationa) 


the ‘member associations. Here 
the Committee has taken for an essep. 
tial principle that the Convention 
shall determine what it will spend 
during the coming year, i. e., that it 
shall accept a budget, after due con. 
sideration, and shall be responsible 
for that budget and for nothing fur. 
ther. The Committee felt that, in case 
membership dues are inadequate to 
‘meet the budget, the burden should be 
distributed according to the financial 
capacities of the various branch asso 
ciations, and it has consequently 
taxed those in the first place 5 per 
cent. of their yearly expenditure, and 
further, if necessary, such share of a 
possible deficit’ as is proportional to 
their resources. 

“If 5 per cent. of an association's 
budget seems a large preliminary 
assessment, it may be remembered 
that those associations which depend 
for their funds upon membership 
dues alone—and there are presumably 
several such—have, as a rule, paid 
forty per cent. to the National, i. e,, 
ten cents on every membership bring- 
ing into their own treasury—as a 
usual thing—25 cents. 

“2. The difficulty of dealing justly 
with representation is obvious. If it 
is based upon contributions alone, it 
lies within the power of a single rich 
person to pour money into the treas- 
ury of her association, thus gaining 
for it large representation, and giving 
her association, and consequently her- 
self, an unwarranted influence in the 
Convention. On the other hand, if it 
is based upon membership alone, it 
becomes possible for a large associa- 
tion, with a meagre treasury, to con- 
trol the Convention by means of an 
overwhelming representation. 

“Your Committee, therefore, sought 
for a compromise, and hopes to have 
found it, in giving, in the first place, 
representation for membership only, 
regardless of the positive size of the 
five per cent. contribution of an asso- 
ciation, and, if there should be a 
deficit, in giving equal representation 
for levied contribution, regardless of 
membership. 

“Your Committee, of course, feels at 
liberty to make changes in the pro- 
posed Constitution up to the time of 
the Convention, but such changes will 
probably be only in minor provisions 
to ensure consistency with corpora- 
tion law, and will not affect the vital 
articles of the Constitution. The 
Committee will gratefully receive all 
suggestions from members of the 
branch associations, and urge that 
such suggestions be sent to National 
Headquarters not later than Nov. 1. 
“This draft of the Constitution con- 
tains no by-laws, but any, portions of 
any of the articles may later become 
by-laws after due consideration. The 
main question now is the merit of the 
subject matter.” 


SEEK TO NULLIFY 
ALL AMENDMENTS 


Seattle Attorneys Try to Kill 
Suffrage and Other Amend- 
ments on Technicality 








In the State of Washington an effort 
has lately been made by the shingle 
weavers to reeall Sheriff Ed. Cudihee. 
Attorney Fulton, defending Cudihee, 
has attacked the constitutionality of 
the amendment to the State constitu 
tion providing for the recall, on the 
ground that the amendment was 10 
spread on the records of both Senate 
and House. The constitution PI* 
vides that amendments shall be & 
grossed on the records of Doth 
Houses. All the amendments of thé 
session before the last were placed 0? 
the records of the Senate, but omit 
ted from those of the House. 

Among the amendments which will 
be affected by the decision in this 
case are woman suffrage and the iat 
tiative and referendum, as well as thé 
recall. To decide in accordance With 
the technicality would nullify #! 
these acts of the people, which hav? 








Notice of the Convention shall be 





that involved in assessing the asso- 


required years of effort to accomplish: 
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Massachusetts Suffragists Will 
Have Two Days Full of Inter- 
esting Features 





The Bay State Suffrage Festival, 
which the Massachusetts W. S. A. is 


t the National 
to overburden to hold at the Copley-Plaza, Boston, 
tions. Here on Nov. 6 and 7, promises to be an 


extraordinarily brilliant affair. For 
two days Boston’s most fashionable 
potel will hum with suffrage activity. 

An auction bridge party, a vaude- 
yille, a symphony tea and a dance 
will be some of the features, A num- 
ber of suffrage speeches will be made, 
and Mrs. J. H. Flagler will add the 
charms of music. The leagues 
throughout the State are planning 
stalls. Mrs. Medill McCormick of IIli- 
nois will take part and Mrs. Noyes of 


1 for an essen. 
2 ‘Convention 
it will spend 
_L e., that it 
fter due con- 
e responsible 
’ nothing fur. 
, that, in case 
nadequate to 
den should be 
the financial 


db 
en New York will dance. 
7 A consistent plan, in charge of the 
place 5 per 


architect, Mr. George F. Bosworth, is 
under way, for the arrangement of 
the hall. The stalls and decorations, 
including the names of each League, 
and the specialties, will pe provided 


enditure, and 
wh share of a 
oportional to 


1 ’ 
me by the Ways and Means Committee, 
. : which, under the chairmanship of 
remembered 


Mrs. Benjamin F. Pitman, hag been 
hard at work for months in making 
the preparations. 

Special stalls will be reserved for 


vhich depend 
membership 
2 presumably 
a rule, paid 


atienal 1 ¢@ foods. Contributions of cake, candy, 
sare b me iy preserves, pickles, fruits, vegetables, 

linet and fresh eggs are solicited, as well 
asury—as a 


as all kinds of salable articles. 
Among the Leagues which are or- 
ganizing stalls are the following: 
The Boston E. S. A. for G. G., Brook- 
line, Cambridge, Dover, Worcester 
(two Leagues to combine), Jamaica 
Plain, Concord, Lexington and Wal- 
tham, Springfield, Milton, Winchester, 
Newton and Roxbury. 

There will be tables for Working 
Women, Arts and Crafts and Flowers. 
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ISSUE _ BOOK ON 
SOCIAL FORCES 


Wisconsin Suffragists Prepare 
Way for Good Citizenship Af- 
ter Ballot is Won 








“Social Forces” is the title of an 80- 
page booklet just issued by the Wis- 
consin Woman Suffrage Association 
through its Education Committee. 
That a State suffrage league should 
create such a committee, as the Wis- 
consin Association at its last annual 
meeting created this committee, not 
to do active propaganda work 
toward securing the ballot, but to pro- 
mote education in the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship, indicates 
a largeness of vision and a wise fore- 
sight which are becoming more and 
more apparent in suffrage ranks 
every where, 

The committee consists of Mrs, A. 


urse, feels at 
3 in the pro- 
» the time of 
changes Will 
or provisions 
with corpora- 
fect the vital 
tution. The 
ly receive all 
bers of the 


id urge that 
t to National §. Quackenbush, Portage; Mrs. E. S. 
han Nov. 1. Jordan, Kenosha, and Miss Lutie E. 


Stearns, Madison. The little book 
will be of service not only to Wiscon- 
sin suffragists but to students of 80- 
tial conditions throughout the coun- 
try. Its object is to serve as “a prep- 
aration for citizenship, for that con- 
stant, active participation in the ‘fel- 
lowship of folks,’ that working to- 
gether to the end of making the world 
4better place for all human beings to 
live in, which is the duty and priv- 


stitution con- 
y, portions of 
later become 
eration, The 
2 merit of the 


LLIFY 
YMENTS 


Try to Kill lege of every human being, whether 
rer Amend- he or she receives the ballot this 
lity year, or next, or never.” 


It does not attempt to teach good 
titizenship directly. It aims to point 
out to individuals, and especially to 
soups of persons working in clubs, 
the best, the shortest, and the most 
tficacious method of doing something 
Wise and lasting towards making the 
bad better. 

A bibliography necessarily forms 
the greater part of the book, It is 
% organized under general heads and 
‘ub-topics as to be useful for organ- 
led study. This combination of sug- 
8estive topics for study with lists of 
books deemed especially useful as 
urces of reliable information, and 
Yith practical suggestions made by 
the committee under the head “What 
To Do,” forms the unique value of 
the book. 
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Pennsylvania has been full of suf- 
e activity this week, bringing the 
on before the public by meet- 
in all directions. 


; 


‘Mrs. Charles H. Israels is credited 
with being directly responsible-for the 


reforms in the dance halls throughout 
the poorer sections of New York City 








Mrs. Belle Case La Follette, wife 
of Senator La Follette, will be the 
principal speaker at a suffrage meet- 
ing to be held under the auspices of 
the Boston E. 8. A. for G. G., either 
Oct. 21 or 22. 





The Congressional Union recently 
conducted Suffrage Domestic Days at 
a Washington cafe. The food was 
cooked and prepared by suffragists. 
Miss Alice Paul helped to wash the 
dishes, and many well-known society 
matrons and debutantes acted as 
hostesses and waitresses. 





The first meeting of the Chicago 
Political Equality League this fall 
was a reception for the new members 
and guests on Oct. 4 in the Florentine 
room of the Congress Hotel. The 
program was “How the Vote was 
Won.” There were short talks by 
prominent speakers. At the meeting, 
Oct. 11, Mrs. A. Delony Martin speaks 
on “The Cause and Cure of Crime.” 





At the annual State Convention of 
\the Massachusetts W. C. T. U., held 
in Worcester, Oct. 7-9, a feature was 
the way in which the equal suffrage 
sentiment cropped out, both speakers 
ind superintendents of departments 
-eferring frequently to the constantly 
nereasing interest in suffrage all 
»ver the world. Mrs. W. E. Birdsall, 
franchise Superintendent for the 
3tate, gave a glowing report of the 
increased interest in suffrage, claim- 
ing that Massachusetts was doing her 
share in helping to accomplish the 
success of the principle. A Votes for 
Women flag was festooned around the 
columns of the hall, and many posters 
and leaflets regarding suffrage were 
displayed. Miss Elsie MacKenzie was 
present and spoke for The Woman’s 
Journal. 





One of the interesting educational 
ind recreational opportunities offered 
Boston women this winter is the sec- 
ynd series of Saturday morning lec- 
ures on “Woman and the State” 
Vhich the School Voters’ League is to 
zive at Ford Hall on eight consecu- 
ive Saturdays, beginning Oct. 25. 
Last year’s course was pronounced 
he best of the kind ever offered in 
joston. Nearly every phase of wom- 
an’s activity and of modern thought 
concerning it will be discussed in 
these conferences, the speaker in 
2very instance being an expert of na- 
tional—and often international—rep- 
itation. This year, as last, the course 
will be under the management of 
Miss Mary C. Crawford, to whom ap- 
plication for tickets may be ad- 
dressed, care of the School Voters’ 
League, 184 Boylston street, Boston. 





Concerning the admission of Mrs. 
Pankhurst, Mrs. Marilla M. Ricker 
writes in the Dover (N. H.) Tribune: 

In my opinion the best thing to do 
would be to sidestep the uproar the 
deportation of the Milfiant Madame 
would make. We all know that Mrs. 
Pankhurst is in no sense an immi- 
grant, that she will remain here but 
a few weeks and will return to Eng- 
land. Political offenses abroad are 
not properly grounds for deportation. 

. I remember when Kossuth, the 
Hungarian refugee, came to this coun- 
try, and Carl Schurz, the German. 
Kossuth had a hat named for him, and 
Schurz was U. S. Senator from Mis- 
souri. Lorenzo Brentano, whom I 
knew well, came as a refugee at the 
time Schurz came. Brentano was 
member of Congress from Illinois and 
edited the Illinois Statts Zeitung, was 
a good Republican and did much good 
political work; was sent back to Ger- 
many as U. S. Consul from Illinois. 
Let Emmeline land, she will do no 
harm here, 








BAKER'S 
COCOA 


Is Good. Cocoa 


Of fine qual- 
ity, made 
from careful- 
ly selected 
high-grade 
cocoa beans, 
‘skilfully 
blended, pre- 
pared by a 
perfect me- 
chanical pro- 
cess, without 
the use of chemicals or dyes. It con- 
tains no added potash, possesses a de- 
licious natural flavor, and is of great 


food value. 
Walter Baker & Co. Limited 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 

















Yo Woman's Journal Kraders.- 

We beg to announce that we are prin 
ers of many wel! known publications, among 
them ‘‘ Zhe Woman's Journal.” lf you hay: 

booklet, a magazine or a book send it along 
Open day and aighi 

g. 1, Grimes ComPar? 
tas Peart St, Bostox. Mass 
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The Story of an Invisible 
Institution 


FORTY YEARS WORK FOR MOTH- 
ERS AND INFANTS: AND WHAT 
WE LEARNED IN THAT TIME. 

CHAPTER I 

How Ir BeGan:—SvusaAwn Dimock 

This chapter sent gratis to anyone 
interested. 

Directors of Maternity Hospitals 
and those beginning work for unmar- 
ried mothers, especially invited to 
send for this booklet. Address, 

MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE 
91 Mt. VERNON St., Boston, MASs. 














Woman and the State 


Eight Lectures, Followed by Discussion 


FORD HALL 


SATURDAY MORNINGS 
Oct. 25-Dec. 13 inclusive, at 10.45 sharp 
AUSPICES OF THE 


SCHOOL VOTERS’ LEAGUE 





The Place of Woman in the Society of the Future 
PROF. EaRL BARNES of Philadelphia, 
Oct. 25. 

Everybody's Duty to the Public Schools 
MARY: ANTIN of New York, Nov. 1, 
at3 P.M 
The Ethics and Asthetics of Dress 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS of New 
York, Nov. 8. 
The Outlook For the Family 
DR. STEPHEN S. WISE of New York, 
Nov. 15. 
The Wage-Earning Woman and the State 
HELEN M. TODD, former Factory In- 
spector in Illinois, Nov. 22. 
What the Women Teachers Have Done for Chicago 
MARGARET HALEY of Chicago, 


Nov. 29. 
Some Aspects of the Feminist Movement 
NORMAN HAPGOOD, Editor Harper's 


Weekly, Dec. 6. 
Education For Freedom 

PROF. CHARLES ZUEBLIN, Dec. 13. 

Course Tickets, with Reserved Seat, $3, 
may be had by sending check and addressed 
stamped envelope to MARY C. CRAW- 
FORD, 184 Boylston St., Boston. Tel. 
Back Bay 2344. 

(A) 


CAMPAICN AIDS 


Report of the campaign of the Northern 
California College Equal Suffrage League 


Price 50c. For sale by Miss Cooke, 1143 
Leavenworth St., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 





Miss Jessie Ackerman has been 
speaking every day this week in Phil- 
adelphia for equal suffrage. 





ernment will give a luncheon for Mrs. 


dome about Oct. 29. 





Mrs. Edgell, the teacher who recent- 


to bear a child, has returned to her 
duties as teacher in a Brooklyn High 
School. 








5 and 10 dollars, 

ROMBLON MATS—Woven from 
colors and designs; large enough to 
room. Very durable. Five dollars. 


of all duties—on receipt of price. 


Cc. A. SHORT 
LUCENA 7 ~ © 








LUCBON HATS—Very best graie of the famous Panamas made— 


PHILIPPINE POSTCARDS—Views and scenes from all parts of is- 
lands. Very handsome. Two cents each. 


native grasses and fibres, beautiful 
two-thirds cover floor of ordinary 





Sent by registered mail—free 


@ COMPANY 
- TAYOBAS, P. I. 


3 JOURNAL, OCTOBER 11, 1913. 
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PRIZE TRIP . 


TO NATIONAL SUFFRAGE CONVENTION 
IN WASHINGTON IN DECEMBER 

The Woman’s Journal will pay the fare of a round trip 
to Washington to attend the National Suffrage Convention to 
every person who will send in 200 new yearly subscriptions 
at $1.00 between August 1 and November 15. 
sion will be paid on subscriptions in this contest. 

The same offer is made to any person who will sell 100 
Woman’s Journals at 5 cents each per week between the same 
dates and send in $5 per week from the sales. 

For further particulars address The Woman’s Journal, 


NOTE.—In getting subscriptions or selling paper one may enlist as mw “bh 
volunteer help as one likes. That is, several may assist in winnieg one trip. 


No commis- 








JUST OUT 


“Woman Suffrage and the Liquor 
Interests” 


A collection of evidence and exhibits 
giving definite proof of the organized op- 
position of the liquor trade. 

Price per copy, $0.03; per doz. $0.25; 
per 100, $2.00. Postpaid, per copy, $0.04; 
per doz., 90.35; per 100, express. 

Send two-cent stamp for list of novel 
ties for booths at County and State Fairs. 


FRAGE ASSOCIATION 


50 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








AGENTS WANTED 


from every State in the 
Union. 








Liberal Commission. 


Write for particulars. 


Address 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
Boston, MAss. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUF- 


SUFFRAGE PENHOLDERS. 


Our Yellow Enamel, Metal End Penhold 
er inseribed—VOTES FOR WOMEN —in 
Large type—80c per dozen—$3.25 per gross 

DELIVERED. 

Special prices on larger quantities or 
contract orders. Samples FREE 


Burton S. Osborne, Camden, New York. 


MISS M. F. FISK 
The Red Glove Shop 


44 West Street 


It would be a great pleasure to me to 
have more of the women’s trade who are 
readers of the Journal. My Gloves for the 
yame quality are as low in price ($1.10, 
$150, $1.75, $2.00) as others In this, or any 
elty, and I have been a constant advertiser 
if a small one; furthermore, I arm inter: 
ested in the work of women, 

















liquor interests to equal suffrage. 
Price, postpaid, lc each. 


bulletin boards. 
Price, postpaid, 10 cts, 


lows: 
lovers. 
Price, postpaid, 5c each. 


Geod for propaganda. 
High Opinion of the Average Man, 


Price, postpaid, 2c each. 


100, $2.17. 


send as an “entering wedge.” 


Blackwell 


585 Boylston Street 





NEW LITERATURE 
LIQUOR VERSUS SUFFRAGE 


Popular Colored Flyer for wholesale distribution. 
+ Woman's Journal” and “Collier's Weekly.” Shows organized opposition of 


Per 100,:30 cts. Per 1,000, $2.00, express extra 


SUFFRAGE POSTER-—Size 12 x 19 inches 


Illustration reprinted from Woman’s Journal of May 3. 
mation and statistics not found elsewhere. 
frage headquarters, suffrage booths, bazaars, fairs, window displays, and 
Invaluable for debaters. 

Special rates for large quantities, 


ANYMAN-—A One-Act Play 


A modern morality piay by Mary Katharine Reely. 
Two suffragists, three anti-suffragists, three village boys, two 


50c per dozen. $1.50 per hundred. 


AN ADDRESS BY JOSEPHINE PEABODY MARKS 


The sub-headings in this address are as followa: 
The Chief Burden of Man, Pallot is 
a Tool, Wants Vote for Son and Daughter, Suffrage Workers Dedicated 
Women, Not a Menace to Marriage, Motherhood the Basic Argument. 

20c per dozen. py 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE MAP-Size 6 x 634 inches 


Up-to-date and convincing. Just the thing to turn the scale in campaigns. 
2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.50. Postpaid per 160, $1.61. 


A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 


This is the story of the little Chinese girl who was made a slavs. 
reprinted from The Woman's Journal in response to hundreds of requesta. 
Price, postpaid, 3 cts. each, or 2 for 5 cts. 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE—A Postcard 


Reprinted from The Woman’s Journal! of February 8. 


Price, postpaid, 1 cent each. Per 190,75 cents. 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 


The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has been over- 
whelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need. 
the thing to use in debates and speeches, 


Price, postpaid, 2 cts. each. Per 10, $1.00. 
—— ORDER FROM 


Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assn. 


Reprinted from “The 
di 


Valuable infor- 
Especially suitable for guf- 


Ten parts as fei 


$1.50 per hum 


It ie 


Per 100. $2.00 Postpaid per 


Just the thing te 


Postpaid, 85 cents, 


It !s just 


Postpaid, per 100, $1.08. 





- Boston, Mass. 
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Reg. Subscription 
The Woman’s Journal. ..$1.00 
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Many of our readers realize the intimate connection be- 
tween woman’s demand for the vote and her insistent claim 
% for better industrial conditions. 

: The Woman’s Journal gives the suffrage news from all 
§ over the world and Life and Labor gives recent and authen- § 
2 tic information on woman’s industrial 5 
& papers, therefore, supplement each other admirably and to- § 
gether will prove invaluable to suffragists everywhere. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE ‘ 


The Woman's Journal is pleased to announce that club- 
% bing arrangements have been made with “Life and Labor,” 
% the magazine of The National Women’s Trade Union Lea- 


problems. The two 


Together 
$1.50 


Foreign or Canadian 50 cents extra. 
The clubbing rate is good only on new subscriptions. It 
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Eighteen Clear-cut Moral Meas- 
ures Passed by Last Oregon 
Legislature 


The power of the ballot in woman's 
hand was conclusively shown when 
eighteen clean-cut moral measures 
were passed by the last Oregon Legis- 
lature. So said Mrs. Ada Wallace 
Unruh, president of the Oregon State 
W. C. T. U., in her address before the 
Monroe County W. C. T. U. of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., on Sept. 22. 

The bills included the widows’ pen 
sion bill, the red light injunction and 
abatement bill, the wives’ 
tion bill, calling for compensation by 
saloon-keepers husbands die of 
the 


compensa- 


when 
aleoholism; medical examination 
bill, requiring a health certificate be- 
fore a marriage license is 
the trade dependent girls’ 
bill, the minimum wage bill, work- 
man's compensation bill, a bill calling 
for an industrial school for delinquent 
girls, and a bill making it a penal of- 
fense for a man to live on the wages 
of a woman's sin. 

Mrs. 


granted; 


school for 


Unruh said that before women 


“VOTES 
BRING UPLIFT 


7 


~ ’ \N’S Jt de JU. aUIN AAS 


WOMEN USE VOTE 








Coast 


N. Y. 
lyn Eagle of Sept. 27, he is reported 
as saying: 

“Women have played, and are play- 
ing, an important part in California 


politics. They have had the vote for 


several years now, and they take 
great interest in affairs. The wom- 
en's clubs in San Francisco are 


powerful 


to prevent the spread 
They brought about 
Judge 
who tried most of ' 
the graft cases, although the Bar As- 

sociation refused to endorse iim, be 
was opposed by every vested , 

interest in the city. 


proper milk; 
of white 
the 


slavery. 
re-election of Law'or of 


the Criminal Court, 


and he 


+3 - o “They are indefatigable Olitical | 

voted Mayor Gill was elected in Seat- . i “aa ae - wat F 
a workers, They have plenty o me! 

tle by a large majority on a platform] ° : td ' 7 af I y | 
‘ ‘ , to. would rather have one woman 
which included protection for the red- x | 
working for me than ten men, They | 


light district, and a free hand for all 


the vicious interests. Women got the 


set better 


results. They ask the men} 


for \ s, and they ge »m. The | 

ballot, and he was recalled by a large vores, sr they set ng , | 

ter ices idca that Women wou vote as: 
majority. “Yet he had not changed |’ " = a “or , -, 

, a , . . ir husbands told them to is an ex- | 
one particte,” said Mrs. Unruh. “Noth : ' ; ¥ | 
‘ ’ : sl ploded fallacy. It is the othér way | 
ing had changed, except the qualifica-| ° si Miers 

around. The men vote the way their | 


tions of the vpters. Women had been 
eufranchised. New 
The city 


disorderly 


officials were 
bath; In- 
departed, 


city 
elected. took a 
mates of houses 
gamblers fled to parts unknown, and 
traffic 
The Rocheste 
“Throughout 
ruh emphasized the fact 
women had been 
had made their 
morally.” 


the liquor Was restricted.” 


r Chronicle says: 
her address Mrs, 
that since 
given the ballot, they 

communities clean 


TRAVELING MEN 
SHOULD VOTE YES 


California Safeguards Their 
Health Better Than New York 
—Long Sheets Defended 


The last California Legislature 
passed a bill requiring hotel beds to 
Miss Alice 


pointing to 


have sheets nine feet long. 
Hill Chittenden has becn 
this law as a piece of silliness due to 


wives ask them to vote, 


just as 
for 
toak the baby 
polls and ‘voted. 
Un-| morals is tremendous. 
women are 
tion, 


Barbary Coast, 
of vice. 
derly houses is there 
To a certain extent vice is licensed. 
Although 
law, 


ined, 


lested. 


| 
“I know my wife influences my vote, | 
she influenced me in running 
At the last election she ; 
and went down to the 
This influence on 
Just now ihe} 
fighting against segrega- 
and the red light district. 

“In San Francisco, the red light, o 
is a veritable cesspool 
The segregation of disor- 
seen at its worst. 


office. 


prostitution is against the 
there is a custom that protects it. 
Women are photographed, and exam- 
and are given a card. They are 
told to stay in a certain section. As 
long as they obey they are not mo- 
“The clubs of the city 
want to clean out the Barbary Coast, 


and they 


women’s 


will do it. 





woman suffrage. Mrs. Harriet Stan-| 
ton Blatch writes in the Po 
litical World: 

“Sheets nine 
provision in a hotel. 
them being tucked 


Woman's 


feet long are a wise 


This length al- 


lows of well in at 


the foot of the bed, and leaves enough 
to allow for the upper sheet being 


blankets. 
the 


diseases. 


turned down well over the 
This is a 
spread of 
Sheets are clean for each 
while blankets,—well, let 
about them, and cover them up with 
Second, the law 
not to women but to travelling men. 
They the chief and 
they have agitated for this protection 
im every State of the Union. 

“On Sept. la 
linen in hotels came 
New York State. Any 
tor using sheets less than 91 
The commer- 


safeguard against 
contagious 
new gucst, 
us forget 


the sheets. Was due 


were sufferers, 


regulating bed 
into effect in 
hotel proprie- 
Inches 


law 


long is liable to a fine. 
cial travellers backed the law here, 
backed it in California, just as they 
backed the laws which have procured 
all the other comforts the thoughtless 
travelling public enjoys. 

“While feeling gratitude to the 
salesmea for their achievement, we 
would like to point out to them that, 
while anti-suffragists call this law 
silly, and while a non-suffrage State 
yields only a 91-inch sheet to suffer- 
ing travellers, a suffrage State gives 


a nine-foot sheet to the drummer. 
And the wise suffrage housewife 
says that’s none foo long—six feet 


three to cover the bed, one foot three 
to permit of a firm, generous tuck-in 
at the foot, and one foot six inches to 
fold back over the blankets. Votes 
for women, safety for travelling 
salesmen! There’s a reason for the 
fraternity to for woman suf- 
frage.” 


vote 


A young man is always certain of 
one friend and one enemy: the first 
is his mother; the second is himself.— 
Chicago Inter Ocean. 





away with it because they say * 
attractive. This Seg: | 
for young men 
ar- | 


makes vice more 
regation makes it safe 
No one is 


to go to the section, 


great difference 
of opinion regarding segregation and 
scatteration, but it is the belief that if 
the was enforced and the district 
cleaned up, vice would not be so glit- 


rested, There is a 


law 


teringly attractive.” 
Since these words were spoken the 
has been enforced, and the Bar- 
bary San Francisco 
women are trying to find honest work 
many as possible of the 900 or 


aw 
Coast is closed. 
for as 
so fallen women who have been turned 

The others will have te leave 
city. 


out. 
the 


furniture’ has been de- 
convenience of the mod- 
in a Providence apart- 
The apartment consists 
large with movable par- 
which turn around, presenting 
by day a bookcase, desk 
on the other by night 
a bed or chest of drawers. This fur- 
is made by a co-operative com- 
the secretary of which is a 
The idea is a good one, and 
is bound to spread. 


“Vanishing 
vised fer the 
ern housewife 
ment house. 
of one room, 
titions, 
on one side 
ov china closet, 
niture 
pany, 


woman, 


Important amendments to the anti- 
quated marriage laws of Quebec prov- 


Judge Wiley F. Crist, of San Fran- 


force for good government, | 


chairman of the 


allowed to each side. 


They want to do}, 


; marched in 


| grievances, Many were women. 
Sandwich boards carried in the pa- 
rade affirmed that 25 per cent. of the 
clerks die of consumption in conse- 
quence of the wretched conditions un- 
der which they are forced to work. 
A unique feature was that. all the 


ALL ARE ere 
Pla 


> Repanpeane Silent 


; What the suffragists wanted: 


“We believe that the question of; 


equal suffrage should be submitted to 


the vote of the people in the manner 


provided by the constitution.” 


The Progressive State Convention’ 


| adopted the following plank: 

“We pledge ourselves to the cause 
of equal suffrage.” 

Many 


mittees. Hon. Joseph Walker, in his 


address to the Convention, said that 


’ P : ! 
the party’s fundamental principle was 
, view, 


the rule of the people, and that there- 
| Sore the two things to which they’ 
should give their main efforts were 
‘the initiative and referendum and 
woman suffrage. 
With Socialists and Prohibitionists, | 


suffrage planks are a matter of 
course, 
The Republicans last year adopted’ 


a plank looking toward a straw vote. | Britten Association, is an ardent suf- 


This year their platform is silent on 

2 > . wees Pociats . \g y 
the subject. Pefore the Resolutions Tax Resistance League. Her house- 
Committee, Mrs. Teresa Crowley,, bold goods were seized and sold at 


' 
Massachusetts W. 8. | 
the sub- 
amend- 


A., urged a plank favoring 
mission of a_ constitutional 
ment. She boiled down her speech to! ‘ 
the that are usually | 

| 


few minutes 


The committee | 


then gave a hearing to seven speak-| sectioned an annual government grant 
‘ers in 
; whom 


the antis, each of} 
deprecated placing a constitu- 
tional amendment before the voters, 
and urged a straw referendum. 

The friends of the Republican par-} 
ty have more occasion than the suf- 
fragists to feel concerned about its 
failure to fall in line. They will be 
called upon to explain it to the wom- 
and will have some 
explanation 


behalf of 





en voters later, 
trouble in finding any 
that will be satisfactory. 


WOMEN WORKERS | 
MARCH IN MASKS 


London Clerks Say That Twenty- 
five Per Cent. Die of Tubercu- 
losis 
lines of work 

proce through 

to call attention to their 


Clerks in. many 


ssion Lon- 


don recently, 


marchers wore masks, in order to 





AGAINST EVILS EXCEPTING ‘ONE 


Judge Crist of San Francisco Massachusetts Democrats a, Sa 


Predicted Clean-up of Barbary, Sie ape Adopt Suffrage 


The Democratic St State Convention 
cisco, who was elected in place of ,of Massachusetts has readopted its’ 
Judge Weller, lately visited Brooklyn, | plank of last year, which was just 
In an interview in the Brook- 


women were among the dele- ; 


for moral government. They are or- Sates, a woman was made secretary. 

ganized against the evils in police ©! the Convention, and a large num 

courts; to prevent the sale of im-| ber of women are on the various com- 
’ ! 


| needed to prove that it should debar 


; delivered a 





oo 





She Can Probably be a Voter 





said: 


| Netherlands and the Grand Duchy of 
| Luxemburg. Each has a woman at 
the head of its government, and in 
both the people have learned to love 
their rulers.” 

This natural'y led to an inquiry ds 
to how he felt upon the suffrage ques- 
tion. 

“Woman's suffrage? Well,” he re- 
plied, “it is not part of my present 
duty ‘to express an opinion on that 
subject. Certanily a diplomat cannot 
like ‘militancy.’ 

“But from a philosophic point of 
if the fact of sex does not pre- 
vent a woman from ruling, and rul- 
ing well, strong arguments will be 


her from voting on equal conditions 
with a man.” 


Miss S 
elected 


Sargant, the first woman to be 
president of a section. of the 


' fragist, and a member of the Women’s 


public auction last spring, while she 
stirring address on taxa- 
tion without representation to the 


crowd, 


In India the Secretary of State has 
of $50,000 toward organizing a medical 
women’s service in India under the 
control of the Central Committee of 
the Lady Dufferin Fund. 


v 
ON ca 
ys if. Woman Can be Queen 


Dr. Henry Van Dyke was _ inter- 
viewed just before going abroad. He 


“There are two countries included 
in my mission—the Kingdom of the 


can 


ts 


TWO MONE 


Canadian Judge Wanted to Gj 
Wife-Beater Longer Sentence, 
but Law Forbade 





Some Canadian laws are mediaeval, 
In the Grain Growers’ Guide Francis 
Marion Beynon says: 

“In a previous issue I deplored the 
fact that a certain man who had be. 
haved very brutally to his wife, kick. 
ing her out of doors each time when 
she was going to have a child, anq 
senerally making her life miserable, 
was sentenced to only six months’ im. 
prisonment, while another man fer 
stealing a few goods was sent down 
for six years, ; 

“Here is the sequel to the story: In 
sentencing this man to six months’ 
imprisonment, Sir Hugh John Mae- 
donald, out of the goodness of his 
heart, exceeded the limits of the law. 
which it seems makes the extreme 
penalty for wife-beating two months’ 
imprisonment. 

“I am giad we have on the bench 
now a magistrate who stretches the 
law in favor of women, but we can 
never tell what the next appointment 
may bring forth. We had one magis- 
trate who told a woman who had had 
her husband arrested for brutally as- 
saulting her that he was sure ghe 
nagged him, and that it would be the 
worse for her if she ever had her hus- 
band brought up before him again. 
And this particular husband was such 


a brute that the neighbors feared for 
her safety, and would have interfered 


if they had not been afraid that he 


would wreak his vengeance on their 


own persons or property. 


“Ll wonder if any right-thinking man 
convince himself that women 
would submit to such conditions if 


they were so fortunate as to have the 


franchise?” 














“avoid victimization” for having ee 
certain recent} 
in the Woman} 


recalls 
words of Helen Marot 
Voter. Writing ‘of the who} 
“militant” industrially, she says: | 
“Let it be remembered by other wom. | 
that when these women are mili- 
tant it is not for the sake of a wage 
vain here or there, which might have 
been had by an act of Legislature, or 
might have been granted by a joint 
stock company in the interest of de- 
cency. It is for the freeing of the 
will of the workers from domination, | 
the domination be harsh or 


part. This 


women 


are 


on 





whether 


kind.” 
Mrs. Pankhurst will be welcomed 
by the Women’s Political Union on 


her arrival in New York with a ban- 
quet at the Aldine Club on Oct. 20.| 
In the invitations, the point is em- 
phasized that in taking part no one 
in any wise pledges herself or himself 
to a belief in militancy. The organ of, 








ince have been drafted by Dean Wal- 
ton of McGill University. They cover | 
four points; the right of a wife to, 


one consort to share in the estate of 
tant relatives, to enable a woman to 
manage her own property, and equal 
rights in case of separaton. 





Prizes for brief suffrage articles are 
offered by Pulitzer’s Magazine, which | 
is running a series dealing with the ‘ 
questicn. 





control her own earnings, the right of; 


the other after death, as against dis-| 


ithe Union says: “The occasion is' 
| meant merely as a recognition of the! 
! great services rendered by Mrs. Pank- 
hurst and her co-adjutors to me suf-| 
ifrage movement the world over.’ 


| 
{ 


lately closed seven places, five held, 
by women and two by men. One po-| 


sition carried a salary of $1200, five one that talked, didn’t you?” 
The, 


| 
Commission 


of $900, and one of $720 a year. 
on Lighthouses is a 


‘left-over” from the Taft administra- ‘pana,.’” 


| tion. 


| cal 
|}men and give us the right to the bal- 


| sreat deal better than the men do.”— 


| new doll?” asked her mother, with a 


The U. S. Bureau of Lighthouses yoy?” 


LAST LAUGHS . 








“In 


The Very Learned Professor: 
my opinion woman lacks all the physi- 


attributes which distinguish us 


lot.” 
ms TD 
“IT suppose,” said the husband, “you 
women want to vote just as men do?” 
“Oh, no,” replied the wife; “that 


isn’t the point. We want to vote a 


Chicago Journal. 





It was after her birthday, and the 
little maid of eight was sitting dis- 
,consolately by the nursery window. 

“Aren’t you going to play with your 


side glance at the discarded present. 
“No,” said the little girl. 
“I thought you liked her so. Don’t 

“No.” 

“Oh! but you wanted a nice dolly, 


No response. 


“And this one says, ‘Mamma,’ 





The little maid’s eyes flashed and 


sparkled as she replied, “{ want a doll 
that says ‘Votes for women!’ ’—Chris- 
tian Commonwealth. 


We hope nobody will venture to say 
that the granting of votes to women 
by Holland is a Dutch treat.—Chicago 
Inter @cean. 


Old Gotrox (savagely): “So yon 
want my daughter, do yeu? De you 
think two can live as cheaply as one?” 

Young’ Softly (slightly embar- 
rassed): “I—I hardly think you will 
difference, sir.”—Puck. 


notice any 


” 


“[ dunnuh how-come, ruefully 
mused old Brother Soggy. ‘Gd dess 
nach'ly kain’t make out ‘bout dis: | 
owns eight degs—keen, able-bodied 
varmints as ever yo’ seed, sah!—and 
yit, bless goodness! I kain’t keep de 
wolf fum de do’, no way I kin figger!” 
—Judge. 

“Don't go near that old fellow in the 
pasture, sonny,” the farmer warned 
the fresh-air child. “He's terribly 
fierce.” “I tried him out a’ready,” the 
lad replied. “He ain't half as fierce 
as an automobile in the city. Got any 
bears or lions around here?’—Buffalo 
express. 


The newly-married pair had escaped 
from their demonstrative friends, 
when the carriage stopped. The 
bridegroom looked out of the window 
impatiently. “What's ~the matter, 
driver?” he called. ‘The horse has 
thrown a shoe, sir,” was the reply. 
“Great Scott!” he groaned, “even the 
horse knows we're just married.”’-—La- 
dies’ Home Journal. 


With the coming of women to 4 

small mining camp in the interior of 
Alaska, the local authorities found it 
advisable to eaution the Indians 
about swearing in public. In a short 
time most of them realized that it 
was punishable by a short jail sen-, 
tenoe. 
One of these Indians was a witness 
in a case of some importance in the 
local justice court, and had testified 
to certain facts which greatly exas 
perated the counsel] for the defence. 
With his hand upraised, the lawyer 
impressively thundered:—‘Now Nick, 
will you swear”’— 

“No!” shouted the Indian: “Me 0° 
swear; swear talk no good here!”"— 
Case and Comment. 
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